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- Instruction by lecture has ever been considered one 
of the best means of imparting knowledge ; and if we in- 
quire into the literary history of different nations we shall 
find, that according as they have been more or less en- 
lightened, institutions for this purpose have been estab- 
lished and supported. 

"In corroboration of this fact, it may be remarked, that 
the city of Athens, th its most flourishing period, was 
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proudly pre-eminent in this respect, and justly boasted of 
her numerous schools, as well as of her philosophers who 
presided over them. 

Those who are conversant in classical literature need 
not here be reminded of the “ Academy of Plato,” the 
“ Lyceum of Aristotle,” the “ Porch of Zeno,” the *Cy- 
nosargum of Antisthenes,” or of the ** School of the Gar- 
den,” in which Epicurus delineated “ the origin and nature 
of things,” and delivered his first lessons of “ tranquillity 
and temperance’? to a crowded and delighted audience. 

In like manner medical schools have ever been consi- 
dered among the most efficient means of educating youth 
designed for the practice of physic. Their institution is 
almost coeval with the first dawnings of medical science, 
and their utility has been sanctioned by the experience 
of all ages. 

The medical schools of Cnidos, Rhodes, Cos, and Epi- 
daurus, existed among the Greeks even anterior to the 
days of Hippocrates, and were founded by the same fami- 
ly, the Asclepiades, from whom he descended: and 
since his day, such is the connexion that has ever been 
preserved between philosophy and medicine, that every 
nation, distinguished for the cultivation of letters, has 
also been celebrated for its medical institutions. 

From the declension of the school of Cos, that of Alex- 
andria became the most distinguished seat of learning, 
and continued to be so until the middle of the eighth cen- 
tury. But it was no less celebrated for its medical school, 
at which not only Atius and Paulus, but most of the Greek 
physicians, after the time of Celsus, received their edu- 
cation. Even during that dark period, which intervened 
between the subversion of the Roman empire and the 


revival of learning, in the commencement of the sixteenth 
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century several medical institutions were founded by the 
Arabians, and to which we are, ina great degree, indebt- 
ed for the preservation of that knowledge which had been 
derived from the Greeks. 

Since that period medical schools have been establish- 
ed in almost every city of the civilized world. I need 
not here recount to you the numerous institutions of this 
kind which have been successively established in Spain, 
Italy, France, Germany, Holland, and in the last centu- 
ry in the principal cities of Great-Britain. ‘They are too 
familiarly known to require such recital. But the utility 
of medical schools is not confined to the youth who fre- 
quent them, nor even to the benefits which the profession 
may derive from the talents and learning of the 
pupil: but such are the labour and inquiry, so extensive 
and varied the researches which the office of teaching ne- 
cessarily imposes upon the instructor, who duly regards 
the welfare of his pupils and the honour of his profession, 
that in this respect also, medical schools have led to num- 
berless discoveries and improvements. In this view they 
have been, perhaps of all others, without exception, the 
most fruitful source of improvement in the healing art. 
To this source we are not only indebted for the inestima- 
ble writings of those celebrated teachers, Hippocrates and 
others among the ancients, and for those of Hoffman, 
Haller ,Whytte, Boerhaave, Albinus, Cullen, Fordyce, and 
the Gregories, among the moderns ; but to the discove- 
ries of Harvey, a teacher of anatomy in the University 
of Cambridge, of Asellius of the school of Paris, Rhuysch 
of that of Amsterdam, Morgagni of Padua, Walther 
and Meckel of Berlin, the Hunters, Hewson, and Cruick- 
shanks of London, Black andthe Monroes of Edinburgh, 
who were all distinguished teachers in the several schools 
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to which they were attached, our profession owes its most 
important improvements. 

But let us not confine ourselves to the Eastern hemis- 
phere: the light of science has also reached our shore, 
and, we trust, has kindled a spirit of improvement which 
will not only reflect, but multiply, the rays which have 
been borrowed. 

In this country Medical Schools are comparatively 
of recent date. Although the American colonies could 
boast of several medical characters, distinguished for 
general literature as well as professional erudition, no at- 
tempt was made to establish a regularly organized school 
for the purpose of medical instruction, until the year 1762. 
As early, however, as 1750, the body of Hermannus 
Carroll, executed for murder, was dissected in this city 
by two of the most eminent physicians of that day, Drs. 
John Bard and Peter Middleton, and the blood vessels 
injected for the instruction of the youth then engaged in 
the study of medicine: this was the first essay made in the 
United States for the purpose of imparting medical 
knowledge by the dissection of the human body, of which 
we have any record. But, notwithstanding this first lau- 
dable effort of individuals, a regularly constituted medi- 
cal school was not completed in this city until the year 
1769. Inthe mean time, a few gentlemen, who had been 
distinguished for their literary and professional attain- 
ments, undertook an establishment of this kind in the 
city of Philadelphia. In 1762, Dr. William Shippen, the 
late eminent professor of anatomy of that city, returned 
from Europe, where he had finished his medical educa- 
tion, under the direction of that celebrated anatomist and 
physician, Dr. William Hunter, of London. The pupil, 
fired with the spirit of his master, resolved to extend the 
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benefits of his instruction to the youth of his native city 
then engaged in medical study. His first class in 1764 
consisted of ten pupils, but he lived to see that small 
beginning extend into an establishment that annually 
educated between two and three hundred. 

In 1765, Dr. Morgan met a few students, in like man- 
ner unfolding to them the institutes or theory of medicine, 
including the materia medica, and the principles of phar- 
maceutic chemistry. Dr. Adam Kuhn, who had been a 
pupil of the celebrated Linnzus, upon his return to his 
native country, was also appointed in 1768 to the joint 
professorship of botany and materia medica in the col- 
lege of that. city; and in 1769, Dr. Benjamin Rush, the 
present distinguished professor of the theory and prac- 
tice of physic in the University of Pennsylvania, who 
had just completed his course of medical studies at the 
University of Edinburgh, first became a teacher of che- 
mistry inthe then College of Philadelphia. Long may 
his useful labours be continued to the advantage of his 
numerous pupils, the benefit of the profession, and the 
honour of our country. While those gentlemen were 
all zealously occupied in the several departments of ana- 
tomy, surgery, the theory and practice of physic, materia 
medica, and chemistry, the venerable Dr. Thomas Bond 
exhibited to the pupils, at the bed side of the sick, in the 
Pennsylvania Hospital, a practical illustration of those 
principles in which they had been instructed, and, these 
were the first Clinical Lectures that had been delivered 
in this country. The meed of praise is certainly due to 
the trustees of the College of Philadelphia, and the dis- 
tinguished president of that body, Dr. Franklin, who at 
that early day established the first medical institution, in. 
this country. 
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New-York did not long remain an inactive spectator 
of the important example set before her by her sister co- 
lony. As early as 1768, a similar establishment for me- 
dical education, was opened in this city, im which were 
united the learning and abilities of Drs. Clossey,* Jones,f 
Middleton, Smith,§ Tennent, |] and the present presi- 
dent of this College. 

About the same time, in consequence of a public ad- 
dress delivered by Dr. Samuel Bard, at the first medical. 
graduation in 1769, a very important addition was made 
to the means then afforded of medical education, by the 
establishment of the New-York Hospital. The necessi- 
ty and utility of a public infirmary, to use the language 
of Dr. Middleton, “ was se warmly and pathetically 
set forth in that memorable discourse,” that upon the same 
day on which it was delivered, a subscription was com- 
menced by his excellency Sir Henry Moore, then govern- 
or of this province, and the sum of eight hundred 
pounds sterling collected for that establishment. The 
corporation of the city, animated by the same public 
spirit and active benevolence, ina short time added three 
thousand pounds sterling to the first subscription ; when 
the united amount was employed in laying the foun- 
dation of that valuable institution, now the pride of our 








* Professor of Anatomy. 

¢ Professor of Surgery. 

+ Professor of Physiology and Pathology. 

§ Professor of Chemistry and Materia Medica. 

{| Professor of Midwifery. 

q Dr. Samuel Bard, then Professor of the Theory and Practice of 
Physic.. 
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¢ity, and alike devoted to the purposes of humanity, and 
the promotion of medical science.* 

The Medical School of New-York, thus provided with 
professors eminent for their abilities and learning, and an 
infirmary for the purpose of clinical instruction, promised 
to be productive of all those advantages which were rea- 
sonably contemplated at its first institution; but these 
fair prospects, in common with those of every other lite- 





* In addition to this liberal encouragement, it is proper to add, 
‘that through the influence of Dr. John Fothergill, and Sir William 
Duncan, contributions were made by many of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don and other parts of Great-Britain. The Legislature of the state 
also granted an annual allowance ef eight hundred pounds, in aid of 
the institution for twenty years. Theplan of a building was agreed to 
in 1773, but unfortunately when it was almost completed, it accident- 
ally took fire on the 28th of February, 1775, and was nearly con- 
sumed. The American war, which now took place, prevented the re- 
building of the edifice, although the legislature made the liberal 
grant of four thousand pounds towards repairing the loss. It was not 
however until the month of January, 1791, that the house was again 
completed and in a proper state to receive patients, at which time a 
number was admitted. In 1801, an agreement was made between the 
Governors of the New-York Hospital and the Governors of the Lying- 
in Hospital, by which the existing funds of the latter were to be paid to 
the use of the former institution, on condition that alying-in ward 
should be established, and appropriated in the New-York Hospital 
for the benefit of pregnant women. 

The site of the Hospital is elevated, and for its elegance and ex- 
tent of view is scarcely exceeded by any other similar institution. 
The building exhibits a front view 136 feet in length, and about 52 
feet in height: the depth of the central part is 48 feet and that of each 
wing 86 feet. In the summer of 1808, a great addition was made to the 
Hospital, by the completion of the Lunatic Asylum, an edifice 90 feet in 
length, the width of the wings 65 feet, and of the central part 40. It 
contains about 60 separate cells, all admirably adapted to the purposes 
for which they were intended. For further particulars, see an Ae- 
count of the New-York Hospital,—E pv. 
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rary institution in our land, were not only interrupted, 
but totally destroyed by the revolutionary war . 

Shortly after the peace of 1783, the Regents of the 
University attempted to revive the Medical School of 
this city, and created professors for that purpose. But 
this attempt, owing to circumstances which need not 
here be related, proved abortive. Although lectures 
upon many branches of medicine, were afterwards deli- 
vered by several gentlemen in their private capacity, no 
public measures were adopted for re-organizing the Me- 
dical School until the year 1791 ; when an act was passed 
by the legislature, for the purpose of enabling the Re- 
gents of the University to establish a College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons within this state; but that power, 
thus vested in them by the state, the Regents did not think 
it expedient to exercise until 1807. In 1792, the Trus- 
tces of Columbia College made another effort, by annex- 
ing a medical faculty to that institution. By this con- 
nexion, it was supposed by its friends and patrons, that the 
medical school thus restored, would at least have recover- 
ed the celebrity it had attained previous to the revolution. 
How far the liberal views of the trustees of that college, 
or the expectations of the public have been realized, is 
too well known to require a single remark on this occa- 
sion.* 

About the same period of time, the present Medical 
School of Pennsylvania was revived, and since that 
event has acquired so much celebrity, that in the number 
of its pupils, it is probably not even surpassed by the 
University of Edinburgh. That institution has not only 





* See Observations on the Establishment of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons, in the city of New-York. By David Hosack, 
M.D. New-Fork, 1811. . 
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become a source of honour and emolument to its pro- 
fessors, and the means of advancing the literary reputa- 
tion of the state of Pennsylvania, but has become no in- 
considerable source of revenue to the city of Philadel- 
phia. It is calculated that at least 150,000 dollars are an- 
nually expendedsin that city by the students resorting to 
its medical school from the different parts of the United 
States. Without dwelling upon the inquiry to what causes 
the comparative failure of the medical school of Colum- 
bia college, and the unexampled success of that of Phi- 
ladelphia, are to be ascribed, I proceed to observe that 
the honourable the regents of the university of New- 
York, after the most mature deliberation, after devoting 
the most serious attention to the respective rights and 
claims of the colleges of this state, as well as to a remon- 
strance which was presented to them by certain indivi- 
duals of this city, in the year 1807, did unanimously re- 
solve, immediately to grant a charter fer the establish- 
ment of the present College of Physicians and Surgeons ; 
as an institution, which, in their opinion, would be calcu- 
lated to reflect honour upon our city, and in its advantages 
would be commensurate with the wealth and commercial 
importance of this great and growing state. The legis- 
lature, actuated by the same spirit, and sensible of the 
benefit to be derived to the community at large, from such 
an establishment, in the following year, expressed their ap- 
probation of the proceedings of the regents, by liberally 
appropriating 20,000 dollars to its support. During the 
first three years the success of this school exceeded the 
most sanguine expectations, and gave abundant evidence 
that the state of New-York possesses the most ample re- 
sources for establishing a system of medical education, 
equal in all the means of instruction with any institution 
Vou. II. Gg 
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of this or any othercountry. Such too were the favour- 
able impressions which had been created upon the minds 
of the regents, its founders, that upon receiving informa- 
tion of the events which had lately occurred to produce a 
temporary check to the progress and usefulness of this 
hitherto promising institution, they immediately, and with 
the same activity and zeal that led them to the first or- 
ganization of the college, adopted the most efficient 
means, not only of removing out of the way every impe- 
diment to its prosperity, but at the same time of reorgan- 
izing the institution in such manner as they conceived 
calculated to insure its permanent success and useful- 
ness. 

Such, young gentlemen, has been the solicitude mani- 
fested by the regents of the university and the legisla- 
ture of the state, in providing for you the means of medi- 
cal education. But to the liberality of the legislature 
you are not only indebted for the appropriation which has 
been already noticed ; by the purchase of the Botanic 
garden, which has recently been placed by the regents 
under the direction of the professors and trustees of this 
college, you have also access to an additional source of 
instruction, which is enjoyed by no other medical semi- 
nary in the United States, and one highly necessary to 
every accomplished and well educated physician. Nor 
are these the only advantages which are now presented to 
the student of medicine in the city of New-York ; in the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons he has not only, 
by means of private dissection and an anatomical mu- 
seum, the opportunity of obtaining a correct knowledge 
of the structure of the human frame ; he not only enjoys 
the benefits of an extensive course of chemical experi- 
ments, and under the direction of the learned professor 
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of natural history, of becoming acquainted with the va- 
rious subjects which are embraced in that very interesting 
and extensive department of human learning, but in the 
New-York hospital, which incloses within its walls nearly 
four hundred patients, he has opportunities of observing the 
diseases which most frequently occur in this climate and 
country, and which he will have occasion most frequently 
to meet with in practice, than in any other similar estab- 
lishment in the United States.—-Even the Infirmary of 
Edinburgh, the Hotel Dieu of Paris, or the Hospitals of 
London, do not afford to their students more real advan- 
tages than are to be obtained at this well regulated 
asylum. 

In this excellent institution, you also have access to an 
extensive medical library, consisting of the most respect- 
able writings, both of ancient and modern times. I can- 
not pass by this circumstance without bearing testimony 
to the liberality of the gentlemen who compose the board 
of governors of that institution. Entertaining a due 
sense of the importance of that establishment, as a place 
of instruction to the student of medicine, they have not 
only embraced every opportunity, but they have eagerly 
sought for occasions by which they could render it most 
profitable to the pupils who attend the practice of the 
house, as well as a comfortable asylum to the sick, who 
are the objects of its charity. 

Upon the advantages which the liberality and paternal 
care of the Regents of the University, aided by the mu- 
nificence of an enlightened Legislature, have thus secured 
to our profession, I congratulate you with the utmost 
sincerity. Let us now by our exertions demonstrate to 
the world, that the zeal and public spirit which those re- 
spective bodies have manifested for the general interests. 
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of learning, have been no less honourable to themselves 
than beneficial to this community. 

Although the city of New-York, by its geographical 
position in the union, the continued intercourse which it 
holds with the different states, as well as with most of 
the commercial cities of Europe, is thereby entitled to 
many pre-eminent advantages, it must be acknowledged, 
that it has not hitherto sustained that high literary character 
that has distinguished the metropolis of Pennsylvania ; 
but we trust the time is at hand when the state of New- 
York, and this otherwise flourishing city, will be rendered 
the literary, as it is now the commercial emporium of our 
country. Shall the state whose commerce renders her 
first in wealth, whose population amounts to nearly a mil- 
lion of inhabitants, and whose annual revenue to the 
union has exceeded five millions of dollars, not 
contribute her quota in wealth, talents, and exertions to 
the promotion of science? Shall her literature only consist 
in the means of increasing her number of dollars ; shall 
the Tontine Coffee-House be her only university ; and 
the receipts of customs and insurance companies her 
colleges? Our patriotism, our pride of character, our 
love of life, or what is stronger, our love of gain, 
forbids such apathy. No, we will not consent that 
such negligence shall continue to mark the character 
of our state. And I see in this auditory, gentlemen 
whose talents and literary attainments have enabled them 
to appreciate the importance of this subject, and whose 
patriotism and merited influence in our public councils 
have given us every assurance that our exertions will con- 
tinue to receive that support which a liberal and enlighten- 
ed government has it in its power to bestow. Let us 
then be animated by these prospects, and redouble our 
exertions. With these impressions I enter upon the 
duties assigned me in this university. 
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Facts and CatcuLatTions respecting the Population and 
Territory of the United States of America. 


To the Editors of the American Medical and Philosophical! Register, 
GENTLEMEN, 

Atter perusing your interesting prospectus, I thought 
that the inclosed pamphlet might find a place inthe Register, 
and not be disagreeable to your readers. When it was first 
published about fifteen years ago, it was much approved of 
by those who read it, but they prudently referred to time 
for a final decision on its merits. Finding it lately among 
my papers, and having communicated it to several of the 
great proprietors of land in this state, they assured 
me that what they had experienced in their own concerns 
for these many years past, was an unequivocal demon- 
stration of the truth of the calculations contained in this 
little pamphlet ; therefore I venture to present it without 
further comment. 


A SUBSCRIBER.* 


SECTION I. 


OF THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 
It is well known that about a century ago, the country 
which now composes the United States of America, con- 
tained but a few thousand civilized inhabitants ; and 





* This essay, we understand, is the production of P. Colquhoun, 
Esq. the distinguished author of the Police of London. Ep. 
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that now, the same country contains four or five mil- 
lions. 

But the causes of this vast increase of numbers seem 
not to be equally well understood. It is believed that 
many persons still suppose the population of America, to 
be chiefly indebted for its growth to emigrations from 
other countries ; and that it must become stationary when 
they cease to take place. Some facts and calculations 
will be set down upon this sheet, to ascertain the ratio of 
the natural increase of the inhabitants of America, and 
to show that the great progress of wealth and population 
in that country, is chiefly derived from internal causes, 
and of course, less liable to interruption from without. 

The highest estimate, that is recollected, of the number 
of inhabitants removing to America in any one year, sup- 
poses the number to be 10,000.(1) Ifthe same number 
had removed every year since the first settlement of the 
country, it would make in the whole about 1,600,000. But 


‘it is to be remarked that this estimate was made for a pe- 


riod when emigrations were unusually numerous; that 
during the many years of war which have taken place 
they have been very few, and that in former years, when 
the number of emigrants was complained of as an evil, 
it was not reckoned so high. (2) We may therefore sup- 
pose that 5000 persons per annum, 1s a liberal allowance 
for the average number of persons removing to America 
since its first settlement. This, in the year 1790, would 
amount to 800,000 persons. 

At the end of 1790, and beginning of 1791, there 
was enumerated in the general census, the number of 








€1) Cooper’s Inform. 
(2) Douglas’s Summary, vol. 2, p. 326. 
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3,993,412 inhabitants.(3) As some places were not 
enumerated at all, and from others no return was made, 
there can be little doubt, but the actual number then, was 
something more than 4,000,000. Supposing them to 
have increased, so as to double their numbers once in 
twenty years, then, in the several preceding periods of 
twenty years, since the year 1630, the numbers would 
stand thus : 

At the end of 1790 . . «. 4,000,000 

1770 «. . ~~~ 2,000,000 

1750 . ~. ~ 1,000,000 

oS a a air ie 500,000 

be bier eeeoetuaame 250,000 

ae. i.) es 125,000 

ee 4 ee 

ee 

ie ae Pe eee 

But as this last date reaches back to the infancy of the 
first settlements in North America, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that they contained so many as 15,000 inhabitants. 
It follows, therefore, that they must have doubled their 
numbers oftener than once in twenty years; that is, that 
they must have increased faster than at the rate of 5 per 
cent. compounding the increase with the principal at the 
end of every twenty years. 

To determine how far this ratio of increase is justified 
by other facts, some pains have been taken to ascertain 
and compare the number of inhabitants at four different 
periods, viz. 1750, 1774, 1782, and 1791 :—The follow- 





(3) See the Census of 1791. 
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ing estimate has been formed of those numbers about the 
year 1750: 


(1) 1751, Massachusetts contained 200,000 
Connecticut, 100,000 
(2) Rhode-Island, 30,000 
New-Hampshire, 24,000 
(3) In 1756, one account says 

New-York contained 100,000 

(4) Another 96,775 

In 1750, suppose therefore it contained 90,000 
In 1745, New-Jersey contained 61,403 
In 1750, suppose therefore 66,000 
€5) In 1760, in Pennsylvania the 

taxables were, 31,667 
In 1793, Ditto, 91,177 


By a conjectural proportion, therefore, the 
number of taxables in 1791, must have been 
about 86,000. ‘Then as 86,000 is to 434,373, 
(the number of inhabitants in 1791,) so is 
31,667 to 159,945 the number of 1760, which 
subtracted from the census of 1791, gives an 
increase of 274,428 for thirty vears, of which 
one third part, or 91,379 is the mean increase 
for ten years: but supposing the increase for 
the ten years previous to 1760, to have been but 
70,000, there will remain for the whole num- 
ber in 1750, 89,945 





(1) Doug. Sum. vol, 2. p. 180.—Smith’s Hist. of New-York, p. 225 


(2) Morse’s Geography says thatin 1748, Rhode-Island contained 
34,128. 

(3) Smith, p. 225. 

(4) Morse’s Geography. 

(5) Coxe’s View, p. 48L 
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Delaware.—Suppose in the same proportion 
to its present numbers as Pennsylvania, 

(1) 1751 or 1762, in Maryland 
the taxables were 40,000 
Taxables are understood to be all white men 
above 16 years of age, and all black persons 


from 16 to 60—say then that to every 
100 white males above 16 there are 


100 ditto below ditto, and 


200 white females of all ages— 
200 blacks from 16 to 60, and 
200 of all other ages. 


12,224 





(2) Total 800, of which 300 are Tax- 
ables, then as 300 is to 800, 

so is 40,000 to 106,666 
But as in those states the number of 
blacks is to that of whites, only 
as 10 to 11, deduct therefore 


1-22d part of this number 4,121 
102,545 





(3) 1750 in Virginia, tytheables 
were 

Then by the same rule as before, as 
300 is to 800,s0 is 100,000 to 266,666 aa 

Deduct in the same proportion as ; | 
for Maryland 12,121 


100,000 | 


254,545 








(1) Douglas, vol. 2, p. 363. 
(2) Jefferson, p 129. 
(3) Jefferson’s Notes, p. 122. 


Vou. II. Hh 
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The numbers of the following states must be 

supplied in a great measure from conjec- 

ture: 

1710 In North-Carolina, the whole 

number of inhabitants 10,000 
1750 Suppose one third of the in- 

crease since 1710 120,000 
South Carolina.—Suppose in the same ra- 

tio to its present numbers as North-Ca- 


rolina 80,000 
Georgia.—The settlement of it but then late- 
ly commenced: suppose it had 10,000 





About 1750.—Total of inhabitants in the 


Thirteen Colonies 1,179,259 
1790.—-Whole number in the Thir- 
teen States 4,000,000 


Being about 3,4-10 times the number of 1750. If this 
increase be computed in the manner of simple interest, 
it affords a ratio of 5,98, or nearly six per cent. or in the 
manner of compound interest of between 3 and 3 anda half 
per cent. Any number increased in the compound 
ratio of 3 per cent. per annum is doubled, in about twen- 
ty-three years and a half, and at 3 and a half per cent. in 
about twenty years; that is, it is equal to five per cent, 
simple increase for the same period. 

The next period which will be adverted to, is the 
year 1774. 

An able and ingenious author, (1) who was very tho- 
roughly conversant in colonial affairs, supposes, that at 


in _ 





(1) Pownall’s Memorial. 
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that time, the whole number of colonists could not ex- 
ceed 2,141,307. The difference between this number, 
and that of 1750, gives a compound increase of hardly 
3 per cent.—while the subsequent ratio, up to 1790, 
is more than 4 per cent. per annum. These dif- 
ferent rates of increase, while they confirm the general 
principles here contended for, may lead to a suspicion, 
that Governor Pownall’s calculation is too low, or what 
perhaps is more probable, that the foregoing estimate for 
1750 is somewhat too high. 

In 1782, areturn was made to Congress 
of the inhabitants im the several states, 
by which there appeared to be 

This return was then believed to be accu- 

rate, for it was made the rule for the assess- 
ment of public burthens among the states. 
But in 1784, the accuracy of it was attacked 
by Lord Sheffield, who affirmed it was too 
great: (1) if it was in factas much too great 
as he supposed, then the increase of num- 
bers from that time to 1790 must have ex- 
ceeded all credibility. But allowing it to 
have been accurate, the difference between 


2,389,300 


the number of 1790 
And this number of 1782 


Is 

From this deduct for emigrants, 
viz. 10,000 emigrants per an- 
num, for nine years 


7 


4,000,000 
2,389,300 _ 





90,000 


1,610,700 





(1) Observations, &c. p. 139. 
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Increase of ditto at 5 per cent. 
for four years and one half 20,250 





110,250 





Natural increase in nine years 1,500,450 
which calculated upon the number of inhabitants returned 
in 1782, gives the astonishing natural increase of 6,97, 
or very nearly 7 per cent. per annum. 

From these statements compared with each other, it 
appears that in the year 1790, the actual increase of in- 
habitants in the United States, beyond the number ever 
imported, must have been 3,200,000, or after the most li- 
beral allowances, at least three millions. That the whole 
rate of increase upon the numbers at any given period, 
has been more than 5 per cent. and deducting for emi- 
grations, that it has been about equal to 5 per cent. for 
any twenty years successively, or 3 and a half per cent. 


compound increase for any period that has yet elapsed. 


But it may be objected, that no inference as to the fu- 
ture population of America can be derived from these 
facts, because as the country becomes more thickly 
settled, the increase will be slower. We have an Op- 
portunity of examining what weight the objection pos- 
SESSES. 

The eastern states are the most thickly inhabited. The 
greater part of the emigrations from them, have been 
either to other states in New-England, or to the state of 
New: York. 

In 1750, New-England and New-York, 

together contained 4.4.4.,000 


In 1790, ditto. 1,348,942 
having more than trebled their numbers in forty years, 
and increased during all that period, at the rate of more 
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than 5 per cent. upon their original number ; and in the 
compound ratio of nearly 3 per cent. And as many 
more persons have emigrated from these states, than have 
come into them from abroad, all this, and something more, 
is their natural increase. 

In 1750, Massachusetts contained thirty-two persons, 

and in 1790, about sixty persons to each square mile. 

In 1750, Connecticut contained twenty persons, and in 
1790, about fifty persons to the square mile. 

In 1750, Rhode-Island contained about twenty-three, 
and in 1790, about fifty-two inhabitants, per square 
mile : 

So that besides the numerous emigrants these states have 
sent forth, they have more than doubled their numbers 
in forty years, and nearly trebled them since they contain- 
ed twenty persons to each square mile. 

(1) Mr. Jefferson has taken some pains to prove that 
the inhabitants of Virginia double their numbers once in 
twenty-seven years and a quarter. He also proves by 
an ingenious calculation, that 

(2) In 1782, the numbers in Virginia 

‘were 567,614 

In 1790, the same country, (part of 
which made the state of Kentucky,) 

contained 821,287 
giving an increase of 4,2. or very nearly 5 per cent. and 
doubling their numbers, nct in twenty-seven years and a 
quarter, as Mr. Jefferson endeavoured to prove, but in 
less than twenty-one years. 





(1) Jefferson’s Notes, p. 123. 
(2) Ib. p. 128. 
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Virginia, (exclusive of Kentucky) added about 
180.000 to its numbers, between 1782 and 1790, the pe- 
riud when the numerous emigrations to Kentucky caused 
so great a drain upon its population. | 

(1) In 1780, the number of militia, west of the Blue 
Ridge, in Virginia, was 11,440, which multiplied by four, 
gives for the number of inhabitants 45,760 

In 1790, the same county contained 151,235 
those countries having more than trebled their numbers in 
ten vears. 

It is to be observed that these facts, (and many more 
of a similar tendency might be adduced,) are drawn from 
the former and least prosperous state of America; and 
from periods, which were either absolutely those of pub- 
lic calamity, or at best, were not those of national pros- 
perity : yet, it is apprehended, they sufficiently prove, 
that the inhabitants of the United States increase, at least, 
as fast as at the compound ratio of 3 and a half per 
cent.—that should foreigners cease to remove there, it 
would not prevent more than one fifteenth, or one twen- 
tieth of this increase ; and that there are, as yet, no 
symptoms of this rate of increase being at all diminished 
by the crowded population of the country. The United 
States must contain 18,000,000 of people to equal the 
average of New-England, and 55,000,000 to equal the 
rate of population in Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

The causes of this great increase of population, so pe- 
culiar to America, might be readily and satisfactorily ex- 
plained, by a review of the state of manners, society, 
property, and government in that country. The disc us- 
sion would, however, be too long for the present sheet, 
and is therefore forborn. 





(1) Ib. p. 131. 
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Calcwmations of the present number of inhabitants in the 


United States. 























At the end of the year 1790 4,000,000 
Increase one year at 34 per cent. 140,000 
1791 4,140,000 
Increase one year at 34 per cent. 144,900 
1792 4,284,900 
Increase one year at 33 per cent. 149,971 
1793 4,434,871 
Increase one year at 34 per cent. 155,110 
1794 4,589,981 
Increase one year at 34 per cent. 160,649 
1795 4,750,630 
Increase one year at 34 per cent. 166,172 
1796 4,916,802 
Increase one year at 3% per cent. 172,088 
1797 5,088,890 


SECTION ILI. 


OF THE TERRITORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 


It appears from the statement in Sec. I. that the in- 
crease of the inhabitants of the United States, is in 
the compound ratio of about three and a half per cent. 
and that at the end of the year 1797, their number is 
about 5,088,890 
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The territory of the United Siates has 
been usually reckoned after Mr. Hutchins, 
as equal to a tract one thousand miles 
square. This computation, though proba- 


bly too large, will be followed. 
It gives in acres 
From which, deduct for water 





640,000,000 


51,000,000 





And there remains of land 


589,000,000 


Of this quantity it is known that about 220,000,000 


are contained in the territory north west of 
the river Ohio, and is nearly all of it un- 
inhabited. Of the 

which remain, it is difficult to form any 
just estimate as to the proportion of the 
inhabited and appropriated parts, to those 
which are not so. 

It is, however, thought reasonable to 
suppose, that in America, whenever any 
part of the country has acquired a popu- 
lation of about twenty persons to the 
square mile, or 150 or 200 acres to a fa- 
mily, that then, the land must there have 
acquired nearlv the average price of culti- 
vated land, and the surplus population 
will incline to emigrate. Assuming this 
as a rule, the lands in the United States, 
so occupied, would in 1796 be 


Remains 
a great part of which is, in fact, inhabited 
in some degree, the remainder is owned 





369,000,000 


147,337,664 





211,662,336 
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by states, and individuals, and much of it 
not for sales. Add-for the north-west ter-. 
ritory ! 13 - » 220,000,000 





Lands of all kinds yet to be settled 431,662,336 

The increase of the population of the United States, 
calculated upon the principles established in Sec. I. will, 
if applied to the settlement.of new lands atthe rate of 
twenty persons to each square mile, or thirty-two acres 
each peason, occupy the lands of the United States in 
the proportion, and at the periods following, viz : 
























































2 No. of inhit- Acres of i Acres of land 
ear. hiiants. | °C? by| remaining 
| the increase.| unoccupied. 
1796} 4,916,302 431,662,336 
1 Year’s Increase. 5,506,816 
1797} 5,088,890 426,155,520 
10 do. 66,863,712 
1807] 7,178,381 359,291,808 
10 do. 94,317,856 
1817] 10,125,814 264,973,952 
10 do. 133,044,704 | 
1827) 14,283,461 131,929,248 
7 do. 131,929,248 
About 1834] 18,406,150 000,000,000 














SECTION III. 
OF THE VALUE OF LANDS. 


It has usually been supposed, that the great rise which 
has taken place in the value of American lands, has been 
produced by caprice or accident, and not derived from 
any fixed and certain sources of profit: but is allowed, 
that this rise in their value has been constant, and very 


great, ever since the first settlement of the colonies, and 
Vou. II. Ti 
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during periods which were very far from being those of 
public prosperity. Without taking any advantage, how- 
ever, of the present favourable state of public affairs, it 
will be attempted to show, by facts and calculations 
drawn from the former and least prosperous state of the 
country, that the great increase in the value of lands is 
derived from fixed and necessary causes existing in the 
country, and is, in a great measure, subject to strict cal- 
culation. 

The following calculation is founded upon these prin- 
ciples, viz : 

1st. It is supposed to be proved in Sec. I. that the inha- 
bitants of the United States, increase in the compound 
ratio of three and a half per cent. 

2d. It appears from the same section, that at the end of 
the year 1796, the number of inhabitants in the United 
States, is about 4,916,802. 

3d. It appears from the statements in sec. II. that the 
quantity of vacant lands, in the United States, is about 
431,662,336 acres. 

4th. Of consequence, there are in the United States, 
1139 persons to each 100,000 acres of new lands. 

5th. It is supposed that new lands, on an average, are 
worth one dollar per acre ; and that lands inhabited, at the 
rate of twenty persons to the square mile, are worth four- 
teen dollars, or three guineas per acre. 

The following statement, therefore, shows the increas- 
ing value of any 100,000,000 acres, (taken equal to the 
average,) upon the principle that the increase of 1139 per- 
sons may be applied to the settlement of it, and that 
as much land as they settle, at the rate of twenty per- 
sons to the square mile, is worth fourteen dollars per 


acre. 
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Lands 






























































Number | ally occupi4 Value of Val. pe: {The same i 
. loriubebi ed” by theft Val, pe} The same in 
oe tants. pant ee of po pono — sterling. 
inhabitants, rep 
Acres. | Dollars.) D.CjL. s. d 
End of 1796| 1139] ——J 100,000} 1 ovJf0 4 6 
Increase 40 128 16,640} 
1797] 1179 ——} 116,640} 1 16/9 5 2 
Increase Al 1312 17,056 
1798} 1220 —| 133,606] 1 380 5 11¢ 
Increase 42 1344 17,472 
4 coensutipenens 
1799} 1262 ——j| 151,168} 1 51f0 6 QF 
Increase 4A 1408 138,304 
1800} 1306 ——j 169,472) 1 6°19 7 4 
Increase 46 1472 19,136 
1801| 1352) ——| 188,608] 1 88Jo 8 52 
Increase A7 1504 19,552 
1802} 1399 ——| 208,160) 2 08)) 9 4: 
Increase AQ 1568{ 20,384 
1803} 1448 ——| 228,544) 2 2810 lo 3 
Increase 51 1631 21,216 
1804} 1499 ——| 249,760} 2 49}) 11 22 
Increase 52 1664) 21,632 
1805} 1551] ——| 271,392) 2 71l9 12 23 
Increase 5A 1728] 22,464 
1806} 1605 ——j| 293,856] 2 930 13 22 
Increase 56 1792} 23,296 
— | 317,152] 3 17/0 14 3 
1807} 1661 
1808}; 1719 1856} 341,28 3 4119 15 A 
1809} 1779 1920} 366,240} 3 6°19 16 52 
1810} 1841 1984} 392,03 3.92719 17 74 
1815| 2186} 11,040) 535,550} 5 3511 4 oO 
1820} 2596; 13,120] 706,110} 7 0611 11 9 
1825} 3083} 15,584] 908,702} 9 0812 0 82 
1830} 3661 18,784|1,152,894] 11 52)2 12 10 
18341 4255} . 19,008!1,400,000! 14 00'3 3 oOo 
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It is not intended by thisstatement to convey the idea 
that the rise in the-valueof any particular tract of land: 
will be in the exact proportion here mentioned. In many 
important instances in. America it has béen greater,” in 
others perhaps less... | 

But it is intended 'to show, that the increase in the value 
of American lands is, in its nature, liké that of compound 
interest ; and that assuming the very moderate ratio of 
three and a half per cent. for the increase of inhabitants, 
the general rise in the value of property resulting there- 
from, is very far above the profit of capital in any of the 
ordinary ways of employing it. And it is to be re- 
membered, that these statements being matters of arith® 
metical calculation, are not to be disproved, except 
by disproving some of the premises on which they are 
founded. 

It ought also to be remarked, that the statement is bur- 
thened by the inclusion of all the lands in the United 
States, and of course, of many millions which are not 
now for sale, and will not begin to be settled for many 
vears. It is therefore much too moderate, if considered 
with respect to the lands now in market. 

The lowest price at which Congress sell the lands they 
offer for sale, is at two dollars per acre. 

The astonishing low prices of lands in America, have 
hitherto been occasioned by the want of capital to invest 
inthem. Only a few Eurepean capitalists have lately un- 
derstood the subject; and nobody is ignorant of the im- 
mense advantages they have derived.from it. The great 
increase of capital in America, together with the invest- 
ments which Europeans are beginning to make in lands, 
will probably raise their value far above the rate at which 
it has increased at any former period. 

Such a conclusion results, not unnaturally, from another 
consideration, which is this :—the price of any commo- 
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dity whatever may be raised in two ways—either by 
diminishing thé quantity for sale, or by increasing the de- 
mand. Butthe extension of settlements, and the increase 
of wealth and population, operate at once, in both these 
ways, upon American lands; not only diminishing the 
quantity’ for sale, but increasing the means and the 
eligibility of: jmaking further purchases and _ settle- 
ments. 








Til. 


GEOLOGICAL OBsERVATIONS 07 the United States : com- 
municated in a letter to Joun W. Francis, M. D. 
Fellow of the College of Physicians and Surgeons, 
New-York, from the Hon. Samuet L. Mitcuit1, 
M. D. F. R..S. Ed. Professor of Natural History in the 
University of New-York, &c. Se. 


Washington, November 21, 1811. 
DEAR Sir, 

So many occurrences indicative of the progress of 
science in our country have been made known to me 
since my arrival at the seat of government, that I do my- 
self the pleasure of communicating them to you. 

From a depth of about fifty feet beneath the present 
surface of the hill where the capitol stands, wood has 
been raised. ‘The specimens brought to me, possess the 
organized structure of vegetable matter, but are of a black 
or carbonated quality, and penetrated by pyrites. On 
expose to the atmosphere, the sulphuret of iron fre- 
quently undergoes decomposition, and turns to copperas 
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and alum. ‘There seems to be a stratum of muddy and 
organic substances, underlaying the partiof the city of 
Washington between the buildings in which congress 
meets and the eastern part of the river Potomac, and I 
have reason to believe they are much more extensive, 
For I have seen pieces of solid and unchanged wood, 
and even a bone of an animal, probably the rib of a whale, 
that had been discovered under ground, within the limits 
of this citv. 

Specimens of organic substances have been brought to 
me again from the strata, far beneath the present level of 
the ground near James River, upon which the city of 
Richmond is built. Wood, sharks’ teeth, and bones of 
whales, found at different depths between fifty-nine and 
one hundred and two feet, are now before me ; and upon 
2 second view, I discern one which looks like the thigh- 
bone of a squirrel, or some such small animal. 

President Madison, of William and Mary College, is 
engaged in preparing a memoir upon the skeleton of an 
elephantine animal, found some time ago near the bank 
of York River in Virginia. The bones rest upon marsh- 
mud, about twenty feet from the surface of the adjacent 
ground ; and were discovered, as that intelligent and ex- 
cellent prelate writes me, in consequence of the washing 
away of the bank, which left them partly exposed to 
view. 

Near the place where the Patuxent joins the Chesa- 
peake, on the western shore of Maryland, bones of an 
extraordinary form have been brought to me ; I presume 
they belonged to the body of a whale. But what is re- 
markable, these animal remains were petrified, theig bones 
being penetrated and filled with silicious particles, ren- 
dering them at once very ponderous and compact. After 
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having examined them I returned them to the proprietor, 
that he mighfjreserve them to be added to others which 
he hoped to find on a further search. I have frequently 
observed this disposition of the. Maryland soil to impart 
silicious impregnations, in the various specimens of pe- 
trified wood that have been brought to me at different 
times. 7 

These facts from the lands bordering on the Potomac, 
James, York, and Patuxent rivers, furnish strong evidence, 
in addition to that we already possess, of the alluvial na- 
ture and character of our maritime region, and of the re- 
latively recent date of the geological changes in which 
it is involved. 

But it is not geology alone which offers her communi- 
cations. The crystalized chromate of iron, found in the 
neighbourhood of Baltimore, has been presented to me 
by the kindness of Mr. Samuel Keyser. And to the 
same gentleman I am indebted for a sample of artificial 
chromic acid, in elegant and highly coloured orange 
crystals. 

Mr. Leferre has exhibited to me specimens of white, 
black and clouded marbles, from the quarries in the 
neighbourhood of Strasburgh, in Lancaster county, Penn- 
sylvania. They all bear fine polishing, and are admirably 
adapted for monumental and ornamental architecture. 
The variegated marble from these quarries is almost ex- 
actly like that procured from the calcareous strata in the 
vicinity of Norristown, in the county of Montgomery. 
The superb pillars which support the gallery, in front of 
the president’s chair in the chamber of the Senate 
of the United States, consist of marble from the 
latter of these places; and on comparing the Strasburgh 
specimens with the Norristown pillars, I was struck with 
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the exactness of the resemblance. Whataddsto the value 
of this discovery, is, that the Strasburghijmarble can be 
readily delivered at landing on the tide water of the Sus- 
quehannah ; and be conveyed to distant places, with as 
much ease as that which is conveyed on the floods of the 
Schuylkill. 

I have thus borrowed a few moments from my legisla- 
tive employments, to let you. know what scientific intel- 
ligence has reached me, during my fortnight’s residence 
in the district of Columbia; knowing from the interest 
you take in every thing of that kind, that it will be 
accepted as a testimonial of the zeal I feel in the cause, 
and of my esteem for yourself. 

SAMUEL L. MITCHILL. 

To Joun W. Francis, M. D. 








IV. 


HistoricaLt Account of the application of Steam for 
the propelling of Boats; in a letter, addressed to one 
of the Editors of the Register. 


Ir is much to be wished that a regular account of the 
introduction of useful arts had been transmitted by the 
historical writers of every age and country, not merely 
that justice might be done to the genius and enterprise 
of the inventors, and the nation by whom they were fos- 
tered, but that the statesman and philosopher might 
mark the influence of each upon the wealth, morals, and 
characters of mankind. Every one seés and acknow- 
ledges the changes that have been wrought by the im- 
provements in agriculture and navigation, but seldom re- 
flects on the extent, to which apparently small discoveries 
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have influenced not only the prosperity of the nation to 
which the invention owes its birth, but those with which 
it is remotely connected. When Arkwright invented his 
cotten mills, the man would have been laughed at that 
ventured to predict, that not only Great-Britain would 
be many millions gainer annually by it, but that in conse- 
quence of it, the waste land of the Carolinas and Geor- 
gia would attain an incalculable value, and their planters 
vie in wealth with the nabobs of the east. A new art 
has sprung up among us, which promises to be attended 
with such important consequences, that I doubt not, sir, 
you will with pleasure make your useful work record its 
introduction, that when in future years it becomes 
common, the names of the inventors may not be lost to 
posterity, and that its effects upon the wealth and man- 
ners of society may be more accurately marked. I refer 
(as you have doubtless conjectured) to the invention of 
Steam Boats, which owe their introduction solely to the 
genius and enterprise of our fellow citizens ;,the utility 
of which are already so far acknowledged, that although 
only four years have elapsed since the first boat was 
built by Mr. Livingston and Mr. Fulton, ten vessels are 
now in operation on their construction, and several more 
contracted for. 

When Messrs. Watt and Bolton had given a great 
degree of perfection to the Steam Engine, it was conceiv- 
ed that this great and manageable power might be useful- 
ly applied to the purposes of navigation ; the first attempt 
however to effect this, as far as I have yet learned, was 
made in America in the year 1783. Mr. John Fitch 
(having first obtained from most of the states in the 
union, a law vesting in him for a long term the exclusive 


use of steam boats) built one upon the Delaware. He 
Vot. II. Kk 
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made use of Watt and Bolton’s engine, and his propelling 
power was paddles: this vessel navigatedsthe river from 
Philadelphia to Bordentown for a few weeks, but was 
found so imperfect, and liable to so many accidents, that 
it was laid aside, after the projector had expended a large 
sum of money for himself and his associates. 

Rumsey, another American, who was deservedly rank- 
ed among our most ingenious mechanics, followed Fitch, 
but not being able to find men at home, who were willing 
after Fitch’s failure, to embark in so hazardous an enter- 
prise, he went to England, where, aided by the capital of 
Mr. Daniel Parker, and other monied men, he built a 
boat upon the Thames, which after many and very ex- 
pensive trials was found defective, and never went into 
operation. Rumsey’s propelling power was water pump- 
ed by the engine into the vessel and expelled from the 
stern. , 

The next attempt was made by Chancellor Li- 
vington, to whom, as to Fitch, the state of New-York 
gave an exclusive right for twenty years, upon condition 
that he built and kept in operation a boat of twenty tons 
burden, that should go at the rate of four miles an hour. 
He expended a considerable sum of money in the experi- 
ment, and built a boat of about thirty tons burden, which 
went three miles an hour: as this did not fulfil the con- 
clition of his contract with the state, he relinquished the 
project for the moment, resolving, whenever his public 
avocations would give him leisure, to pursue it. His ac- 
tion upon the water was by a horizontal wheel placed in 
a well in the bottom of the boat, which communicated 
with the water at its centre, and when whirled rapidly 
round propelled the water by the centrefugal force, 
through an aperture in the stern. In this way he hoped 
to escape the incumbrance of external wheels or paddles, 
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and the irregularities that the action of the waves might 
occasion. Not being able with the small engine he used, 
which was an eighteen inch cylinder, with a three feet 
stroke, to obtain as I have said a greater velocity than 
three miles an hour, and fearing that the loss of power 
in this way was greater than could be comp€nsated by the 
advantage he proposed from his plan, he relinquished it ; 
but, as I am informed, still thinks, that when boats are 
designed for very rough water, that it may be eligible to 
adopt it in preference to external wheels. 

Not long after, John Stevens, Esq. of Hoboken, engaged 
in the same pursuit, tried eliptical paddles, smoke jack 
wheels, and a variety of other ingenious contrivances, some- 
times of his own invention, and again, in conjunction with 
Mr. Kinsley, late one of our most distinguished mechani- 
cians. None of these having been attended with the desired 
effect, Mr. Stevens has, since the introduction of Messrs. 
Livingston and Fulton’s boat, adopted their principles, 
and built two boats that are propelled by wheels, to which 
he has added a boiler of his invention, that promises to 
be a useful improvement on engines designed for boats. 
Whilst these unsuccessful attempts were making in Ame- 
rica, the mechanics of Europe were not wholly inatten- 
tive to the object. Lord Stanhope, who deservedly 
ranks very high among them, expended a considerable 
sum of money in building a steam boat, which, like all 
that preceded it, totally failed. His operating power 
upon the water was something in the form of a duck’s foot. 
A gentléman in France, (whese name I have forgotten,) 
when Mr. Livingston and Mr. Fulton were building 
their experimental boat on the Seine, complained in the 
french papers, that the Americans had forestalled his in- 
vention ; that he had invented a boat that weuld go seven 
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miles an hour, and explained his principles. Mr. Ful- 
ton replied to him, and showed him that attempts had 
been previously made in America, and assuring him that 
his plan was quite different. Mr. ’s would not 
answer. He had expended a great deal of money and 
failed: he nifide use of a horizontal cylinder and chain 
paddles. 

After the experiments made by Mr. Livingston and 
Mr. Fulton at Paris, a boat was built in Scotland, that 
moved in some measure like a small boat that was ex- 
hibited for some time at New-York, by Mr. French. 
The cylinder “was laid horizontally, and her action upon 
the water was similar to his ; but as her speed upon the 
water was little better than two miles an hour, I presume 





- she has gone into disuse. 


You will not, sir, find this record of the errors of pro- 
jectors uninteresting, since they serve the double purpose 
of deterring others from wasting time and money upon 
them, and of setting in its true light the enterprise of 
those who, regardless of so many failures, had the bold- 
ness to undertake, and the happiness to succeed in the en- 
terprise. 

Robert R. Livingston, Esq. when minister in France, 
met with Mr. Fulton, and they formed that friendship 
and connexion with each other, to which a similarity of 
pursuits generally gives birth He communicated to 
Mr. Fulton the importance of steam boats, to their com- 
mon country; informed him of what had been attempted 
in America, and of his resolution to resume the pursuit 
on his return, and advised him to turn his attention to 
the subject. It was agreed between them to embark in the 
enterprise, and immediately to make such experiments, 
as would enable them to determine how far, ‘in spite of 
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former failures, the object was attainable: the principal 
direction of these experiments was left to Mr. Fulton, 
who united, in a very considerable degree, practical, to a 
theoretical knowledge of mechanics. After trying a va- 
riety of experiments on a small scale, on models of his 
own invention, it was understood that he had developed 
the true principles upon which steam boats should be 
built, and for the want of knowing which, all previous 
experiments had failed. But, as these gentlemen both 
knew that many things which were apparently perfect 
when tried on a small scale, failed when reduced to prac- 
tice upon a large one, they determined to go to the ex- 
pense of building an operating boat upon the Seine. 
This was done in the vear 1803 at their joint expense, 
under the direction of Mr. Fulton, and so fully evinced 
the justice of his principles, that it was immediately de- 
termined to enrich their country by the valuable discove- 
ry as soon as they should meet there, and in the mean 
time to order an engine to be made in England. On the 
arrival at New-York of Mr. Fulton, which was not till 
1806, they immediately engaged in building a boat of 
what was then considered, very considerable dimen- 
sions. This boat began to navigate the Hudson river in 
September, 1807 ; its progress through the water was at 
the rate of five miles anhour. In the course of the en- 
suing winter it was enlarged to a boat of one hundred and 
forty feet keel and sixteen and a half feet beam. The 


legislature of the state were so fully convinced of the 
great utility of the invention, and the interest the state 
had in its encouragement, that they made a new contract 
with Mr. Livingston and Mr. Fulton, by which they ex- 
tended the term of their exclusive right, five years for 
every additional boat they should build, provided the 
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whole term should not exceed thirty years ; in conse- 
quence of which, they have added two boats to the North 
river boat, (besides those that have been built by others 
under their license,) the Car of Neptune, which is a 
beautiful vessel of about three hundred tons burthen, and 
the Paragon of three hundred and fifty tons, a drawing 
of which is sent you herewith, together with a descrip- 
tion of her interior arrangements. 

It will appear, sir, from the above history of steam 
boats, that the first developement of the principles and 
combinations upon which their success was founded, was 
discovered by Mr. Fulton in the year 1803, and grew 
out of a variety of experiments made by him and Mr. 
Livingston, for that purpose, at Paris, about that period ; 
and that the first steam boat that was ever inthis or any 
other country put into useful operation, (if we except the 
imperfect trial of Fitch), was built upon those principles 
by Mr. Livingston and Mr. Fulton, at New-York, in 1807. 
From these periods the invention of the art may be 
dated. I will not trouble you with an explanation of 
these principles ; they are now so clearly developed in 
his patents, and rendered so obvious by being publicly 
reduced to practice, that any experienced mechanic may, 
by a recourse to them, build a steam boat. What has 
hitherto been a stumbling block to the ablest mechani- 
cians of the old and new world is now become so 
obvious and familiar to all, that they look back with 
astonishmbnt upon their own failures, and lament the 
time they have been deprived of this useful invention. 
Had it not been for a fortunate occurrence of circum- 


stances, it is highly probable that another century 
would have elapsed before it had been introduced. Past 
failures operated as a discouragement to new trials ; the 
great expense that attended experiments upon the only 
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scale on which it could succeed, would have deterred any 
but men of property from engaging in the enterprise ; 
and how few of these are there in any country that choose 
to risk much in projects, and upon such especially, as 
have repeatedly proved unfortunate? Add to this, that 
without special encouragement from the government, and 
a perfect security of their rights, in case of the success 
of so expensive and hazardous an enterprise, it could not 
have been expected that any individuals would have em- 
barked their time, their fame, and their fortunes in it. 
{n the present instance, happily for our country, mechan- 
ical talents and property, united with the enthusiasm of 
projectors in the enterprise, and the enlightened policy 
of this state afforded it a liberal patronage. Under these 
circumstances, a new art has happily, and honourably for 
this country, been brought into existence: speed, con- 
venience, and ease have been introduced into our system 
of travelling, which the world has never before expe- 
rienced ; and the projectors, stimulated by the public pa- 
tronage and the pride of success, have spared no expense 
that can contribute to the ease and safety of travellers. 
Their boats are furnished with every accommodation that 
can be found in the best hotels ; every new boat is an im- 
provement upon the one that preceded, until they have 
obtained a degree of perfection which leaves us nothing to 
wish, but, that the public, duly impressed with the ad- 
vantage they have received from their labours, may 
cheerfully bestow on them the honour and profit, to 
which the boldness of their enterprise, and the liberal 
manner’ in which it has been executed, so justly entitle 
them. 


A FRIEND TO SCIENCE. 
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GENERAL DESCRIPTION OF THE PARAGON STEAM SHIP. 
(See the annexed engraving. ) 


Extreme length one hundred and seventy feet, breadth 
twenty-eight feet, exclusive of the out building for the 
wheels, necessaries, stairs, and wood. stores, which all 
project beyond this breadth many feet, making her ex- 
treme width about thirty-nine feet. In the rear of the 
works you descend by a mahogany stair-case to a large 
platform ; on the one hand is the captain’s state room, on 
the other a water closet, opening into the ladies’ cabin. 
In front of the staircase is the ladies’ cabin, which contains 
sixteen births and eight sofas, furnished with beds, when 
required ; opposite to this is the ladies’ dining room, which 
is about thirty feet long and twenty-six wide ; it contains 
twenty births and ten sofas; adjoining to this on the 
right hand, is a pantry through which you pass into a 
kitchen, provided with two ovens, a grate for roasting, 
several boilers and ‘steam boilers, in which dinner can 
conveniently be dressed for one hundred and fifty per- 
sons ; connected with this is a dining room for the sailors 


and servants ; these are all on one side of the works : on’ 


the opposite is a steward’s room and: pantry, with four 
births for the steward and servants. Next to this is a 
gallery with several births and binns for seamen and ser- 
vants’ clothing, none being allowed trunks ; here also is a 
handsome apartment for the engineer, with two births 
for himself and the pilot. In front of the works you 
descend by another mahogany stair-case into the great 
cabin; this is forty feet long and about twenty-five wide, 
and has twenty-eight births and twelve sofas, accom- 
modated with beds: on the right hand as you enter is a 


large pantry which communicates with the kitchen by the | 
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servants’ room and with the cabin: on the left hand is a 
large barroom. In front of this cabin is a forecastle, 
with births for the use of the seamen. The whole num- 
ber of beds for passengers is one hundred and four, be- 
sides those for the accommodation of the captain, offi- 
cers, seamen, and servants. The births are so wide as 
conveniently to admit of two persons, when the boat is 
crowded, and it is agreeable to the parties. The cabins, 
besides side windows, are lighted by large sky lights so as 
to be perfectly airy, and are elegantly furnished with car- 
pets, looking glasses, &c. The meals are served in china. 
Every upper birth, except a few near the wheels, has a 
large window, and each has a shelf for the reception of 
the hat and clothes of the person that takes it. ‘The cur- 
tains, which are of fringed muslin with silk drapery, are 
so contrived that the cornice to which they are fixed 
draws out, and thus forms a little closet in which a per- 
son may dress without being seen from the cabin. 
On the out work that defends the wheels, and which pro- 
jects both before and behind them, are staircases to de- 
scend into a boat; wells for fish,and necessaries ; binns 
for fewel, which is never suffered to encumber the decks 
that are left free for passengers to walk, under awnings 
that cover almost the whole vessel. The average time of 
a passage to Albany, (a distance of 160 miles) is thirty 
hours ; but it is proposed so to enlarge the engines of the 
Paragon and Car of Neptune, which are strongly built 
for the purpose, as to perform it the next summer in 
twenty-seven hours. A singular advantage of this vessel 
is, that being built principally of red cedar and pine, and 
very strongly timbered, and carrying no ballast, were she 
to fill with water, the passengers would incur no danger, 


the timber being more than sufficient to floatall her weight. 
Vou. ITI. LI 
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Her length and width, with the small proportion of sail 
she carries, renders it impossible she can overset ; so that 
to ease, elegance, and speed, this vessel unites the most 


perfect safety. 








V. 


A new CLASSIFICATION of DisEAsEs, proposed by 


Davip Hosack, M. D. Professor of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic and Clinical Medicine, in the Unt- 
versity of New-York. 


CLASS. L—FEBRES. 


Orv. 1.—INTERMITTENTES. 


1. Quotidiana. 3. Quartana. 
2, Tertiana. 


Orv. I1.—REMITTENTES. 
4, Remittens Biliosa. 


Orv. I1].—CONTINU &. 


5. ah. 8. Pestis Orientalis. 
6. Typhus vel Synochus. 9. Pestis Occidentalis.. 
7. Dysenteria Epidemica. 


CLASS. Il.—PHLEGMASL. 


10. Phlogosis. 25. Peritonitis, 

11. Phrenitis. 26. Gastritis. 

12. Ochthalmia. . Enteritis. 

13. Otitis. . Hepatitis. 

14. Odontitis. 29. Splenitis. 

15. Catarrhus. . Nephritis. 

16, Cynanche Tonsillaris. . Cystitis. 

17. Cynanche Maligna. . Urethritis. 

18. Cynanche Trachealis. . Hysteritis. 

19. Cynanche Pharyngea. Phlegmasia dolen# 
20. Mastodynia. . Rheumatismus. _ 
21. Pertussis. . Podagra. 

22. Pneumonia. . Arthropuosie. 

23. Phthisis Pulmonalis. . Hydarthrus. 

24, Carditis. . Periostitis. 
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i CLASS. IIl.—CUTANEI.* 
: Orp. I.—PAPULZ. 
: 40. Strophulus, 42. Prurigo. 
4 41. Lichen. 
& Onp. I1.—SQUAMZ. 
& 43, Lepra. 45. Pityriasis. 
ee 44. Psoriasis. 46. Icthyosis. 
Or. I.—-EXANTHEMATA. 
47. Rubeola. 50. Roseola. 
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48, Scarlatina. 51. Purpura. 
49. Urticaria. 52. Erythema. 


Orv. IV.—BULL~2. 


53. Erysipelas. 55. Pompholyx. 
54, Pemphigus. 


ine 


Orv. V.—PUSTULE. 


56. Impetigo. 59. Scabies. 
* 57. Ecthyma. 60. Porrigo 
= 58. Variola. 

Orv. VI.—VESICULZ. 

‘4 61. Herpes. 64. Miliaria. 
s 62. Varicella. 65. Eczema. 
& 63. Vaccinia. 66. Aphthe. 
: On. ViI.—TUBERCULA. 
2 67. Phyma. 71. Acne. 
4 68. Verruca. 72. Lupus. 
oF 69. Molluscum, 73. Elephantiasis. 
e 70. Vitiligo. 74. Frambesia. 
4 Orv. VIII.—MACUL. 
a 75. Ephelis. 77. Spilus. 
76. Nevus, 
: CLASS. IV.—PROFLUVIA. 


Orv. I.—HZZ MORRHAGLA. 


78. Epistaxis. — 82. Hematuria. 
79. Hemoptysis. 83. Hemorrhois. 
80. Hematemesis. 84, Menorrhagia, 


81. Hepatirrhea. 





— 


* Tn this class, Dr. Willan’s lucid arrangement of cutaneous diseases is adopted. 
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97. 
98. 
99. 
100. 
101. 


107. 
108. 
109. 
110. 
111. 
112. 
113. 
114. 


122. 
123. 
124. 
125. 


134. 
135. 
136. 


145. 
146. 


147, 
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Orv. [1.—APOCENOSES, 


. Ephidrosig. 

. Epiphora. 

. Otirrhea, 

. Ptyalismus. 

. Galactirrhea. 


Cholera. 


91. Diarrhea. 
92. Dysenteria. 
93. Diabetes. 
94. Enuresis. 
95. Leucorrhea. 
96. Gonorrhea. 


CLASS. V.—_SUPPRESSIONES. 


Icterus. 
Obstipatio. 
Ischuria. 
Dysuria. 
Dyspermatismus. 


102. Amenorrhea. 

103. Dysmenorrhea. 
104. Suppressio mensium. 
105. Dyslochia. 

106. Agalactia. 


CLASS. VI.—NEUROSES. 


Orv. L—PARALYSES. 


Apoplexia. 
Paralysis. 
Amaurosis. 
Dysopia. 
Pseudoblepsis. 
Strabismus. 
Dyseceea. 
Paracusis. 


115. Anosmia. 
116. Agheustia. 
117. Aphonia. 
118. Paraphonia. 
119. Psellismus. 
120. Dysphagia. 
121. Anesthesia. 


Orv. [.—ADYNAMLE. 


Asphyxia. 
Syncope. 
Dyspepsia. 
Pyrosis. 


126. Bulimia. 

127. Satyriasis. 

128. Nymphomania. 
129. Anaphrodisia. 


Orp. [1].—SPASMI. 


. Infunctionibus Animalibus. 
130. 
131. 
132. 
133. 


Tetanus. 
Trismus. 
Dolor faciei. 
Tremor. 
Convulsio. 
Chorea. 
Epilepsia. 


b. Infunctionibus Vitalibus. 

137. Palpitatio. 
138. Angina Pectoris. 
139. Asthma. 

c. Infunctionibus Naturalibue. 
140. -Colica. 
141. Nephralgia. 
142. Hysteralgia. 
143. Hysteria. 
144. Hydrophobia. 


Oxnv. IV.$VESANLE. 


Amentia. 
Melancholia. 


-Hypochondriasis. 


148. Mania. 
449, Oneirodynia. 
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CLASS. VII.—CACHEXL#. 


Orv. I.—INTUMESCENTL. 


a. Adipose. 
450. Polysarcia. 

b. Flatuose. 
151. Pneumatosis. 
152. Tympanites. 
153. Physometra. 

c. Aquose. 
154. Anasarca 
155. Hydrocephalus, 
156. Hydrorachitis. 


165. Atrophia. 

166. Rachitis. 

167. Mollities Ossium. 
168. Lithiasis. 

169. Scrophula. 


157. Hydrothorax. 

158. Hydrops Pericardii. 

159. Ascites. 

160. Hydrops Ovarii. 

161. Hydrometra. 

162. Hydrocele. 

168. Hydrops Articuli. 
d. Solide. 

164. Physconia. 


Orp. I].—VITIA. 


170. Syphilis. 

171. Sibbens. 

172. Scorbutus. 

173. Petechie sine febre. 
174. Plica Polonica. 


CLASS. VII.—LOCALES. 
Oxv. 1—DYSESTHESIE. 


i75. Caligo. 


176. Aneurisma. 
177. Varix. 

178. Ecchymoma. 
479. Schirrus. 
180. Carcinoma. 
181. Bronchocele. 


188. Hernia. 
189. Prolapsus. 


Orp. Il.—TUMORES. : 


182. Sarcoma. 

183. Fungus Hematodes, 
184. Polypus. 

185. Lupia. 

186. Ganglion. 

187. Exostosis. 


Onn. Ill.—ECTOPIE. 


190. Luxatio. 


Orv. IV.—DIALYSES. 


191, Vulnus. 


192. Ulcus. 


Ornp. V.—DEFORMITATES. 
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Art. I. An Appenpix to Thomas’s Practice of Physic, 
by Epwarp Mixer, M.D. Professor of the Prac- 
tice of Physic in the University of New-York. New- 
York. Collins and Perkins. 8vo. pp. 697. 1811. 


(Continued from page 189.) 


We hasten to conclude our Review of this extraordi- 
nary Appendix. 

We have examined and disposed of Dr. Miller’s ten 
cogent reasons why the yellow fever is not and cannot be 
a contagious disease: but our task is not yet finished ; 
for, to these ten reasons the doctor has annexed various 
additional reasons, under separate heads, which must be 
examined and disposed of also. In our last we have al- 
ready made some progress, in considering these, and an 
observance of order brings us now to his question, “ Can 
the yellow fever beimported and exported?” ‘The nega- 
tive, he says, may be indubitably maintained for several 
reasons. 


1. “ The non-contagiousness of the disease, if admitted, must entirely 
destroy the belief of ita introduction from abroad,” &c. 


True. Nobody doubts that. But as, instead of being 
admitted, it happens to be the identical question in issue, 
it would strike us unaccountably strange to find an ad- 
mission taken for granted, had we not so often before met 
with similar conduct on the part of Dr. Miller: it is the 
doctor’s great reliance throughout this controversy ; 
and entitles that gentleman at least to the character of 
a bold sophist, 
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2. * Uf the alleged importation were possible, in any cast, it might 
happen at any season of the year. In the active sea-ports of the United 
States, shipping from the West-Indies are very frequently arriving at all 
seasons ; and it is known that the yellow fever may be found in those 
islands at any period of the year.” 


In this second reason, the doctor is, we fear, equally 
unfortunate as in his first. If the reader will turn back 
six pages, he will find the doctor answering himself ; for 
he there says that, “ the extinction of the disease by cold 
weather is an insuperable objection to the doctrine of its 
propagation by contagion.”* If so, if the winter extin- 
guishes the disease, it seems hardly fair to expect us to 
prove that it propagates it also, or to give up the doctrine 
of importation. But, notwithstanding the doctor’s assur- 
ance, we think it still remains for him to explain, how the 
extinction of the disease by the cold of winter proves it 
cannot be imported during the heat of summer. His 
argument is this ; its importation is not possible in sum- 
mer, (when the requisite degree of atmospheric heat pre- 
vails) because it never happens in winter, (when the re- 
quisite degree of atmospheric heat is absent.) 


3. “ If the yellow fever could be introduced from abroad, it is impossi- 
ble to explain its non-appearance in the United States for a long series 
of years, when no means were used to secure its exclusion. For more 
than fifty years preceding 1795, no importatoin of the disease into the 
city of New-York was suspected.” 








* After all the stress laid by Dr. Miller on this argument, arising 
from ‘“‘ the extinction of the disease by cold weather,” is it not a little 
singular, to find this gentleman furnishing us with a case in the Me- 
dical Repository, vol. 9. p. 395, as communicated by Dr. ¥. Seaman 
directly in the teeth of his own doctrine? This case happened in 
January 1806, when “ the earth was locked up by frost and covered 
with snow.” We mean not, however, to claim any advantage from 
this case, for, from Dr. Seaman’s own description, it is yery clear it 
was acase, not of yellow fever, byt of ordinary typhus. 
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What? Is it indeed so, that for more than fifty years 
together, New-York has been entirely free from yellow 
fever, and yet its air bea “ Jocal, stationary,” and “ in- 
exhaustible poison?” that it be subject to constant “ ex- 
halations from masses of filth and corruption, overspread- 
ing a large area of ground, forming a vast hot-bed of 
putrefaction, INCESSANTLY teeming with miasmata, and 
thereby, in despite of currents of air, loading with the seeds 
of disease every successive portion of the atmosphere that 
sweeps or stagnates over the pestilential surface,” [engen- 
dering yellow fever?] Has this always been the case 
with the inhabitants of this ill-fated city, and yet have 
they, for more than fifty years together, never once been 
visited by yellow fever? Have they, then, for such a 
long period respired “ currents of air loaded with the 
seeds of disease,” and yet remained exempt from it ? Has 
“‘ every successive portion of atmosphere” they breathed, 
been thus contaminated, and yet have they not been aware 
of it for fifty years together? Has “a vast hot-bed of 
putrefaction, incessantly teeming with miasmata,” been 
the soil they have, allthis time, inhabited? Has a “ pes- 
tilential surface” formed the ground under their feet for 
upwards of half a century? Has a “ local, stationary, 
and inexhaustible poison” constituted the climate in which 
they have lived, moved, and had their being, and yet 
have generation passed away after gencration, without this 
“‘ terrible scourge of yellow fever” being ever known and 
felt by any mortal man among them, until up rose Dr. Ed- 
ward Miller to inform them of their direful misfortune, 
and to assure them that they “ LIVE IN THE LATITUDE 
OF PESTILENCE ?”* But before Dr. Miller can make his 





* Vide Dr. Miller’s first edition of the essay under consideration 
as originally published in a letter addressed to Goy. Lewis, in 1805. 
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deduction that the yellow fever’s not being imported from 
the West-Indies during the period of fifty years, is evi- 
dence that it is not importable from thence, is it not, in 
fair argument, incumbent on him first to show, that dur- 
ing that period, and its great occasional mortality, it was 
not the common fever of the climate, but the pestilential 
yellow fever, that proved so fatal in the West-Indies? He 
mentions, indeed, several instances of great mortality 
among the English troops there, and he says that thousands 
of sick were landed in New-York ; but let him produce any 
one medical writer of the day who denominates that sick- 
ness the yellow fever, or whose description of its pathogno- 
monic symptoms shows it to have been such. If not the 
yellow fever, he is certainly entitled to no such inference 
as he has drawn. But, on the other hand, if, as he says, 
our climate, itself, is “ the latitude of pestilence ,” if this 
ruinous charge which he has brought against our city, be well 
founded, and there be any truth in the axiom that like 
causes produce like effects, let him account to us, if he 
can, by what magic or miracle it was, that the course of 
nature was arrested in its operations for more than fifty 
years ; during part of which period, namely, the revolu- 
tionary war, the city of New-York was not once swept or 
in any way cleaned for seven years; the streets being the 
receptacles of carrion, spoilt vegetables, and thereby ren- 
dered one mass of filth ? Or will Dr. Miller, in order toes- 
cape from one difficulty, plunge headlong into another, and 
say the mortal diseases of the West-Indies above spoken of 
must have been yellow fever, because all febrile diseases, 
whether bilious or remittent, bya happy “ arrondissement 
in the doctrine of fevers,” are the same? ‘“ The pesti- 
lential fevers of our cities differ only in grade from the 
bilious and remittent fevers of the country.” This is, 
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indeed, all that is left to be said ; but this opens the way 
for a question of some importance to the doctor and his 
party, and-his answer must be a decisive one. We ask 
you then, sir, whether, when you allow that the yellow 
fever did not appear in the sea-ports of the United States 
for more than fifty years, you mean to be understood as 
saying, that during this length of time neither remittent nor 
intermittent fever made their appearance? An answer in 
the affirmative would discover an ignorance of facts not 
to be suspected, and therefore we shall suppose you to 
answer, without hesitation, in the negative. if so, we 
only desire you to remember, that, in the very essay under 
consideration, you have assigned as one reason to prove 
the yellow fever is not contagious, that “ zt has no specific 
character, no definite course or duration, and no appro- 
priate, essential, or pathognomonic symptom.” How then, 
we ask, can you, orany other man who thinks as you do, 


know the disease when you see it? 


4. © No importation of this disease, so as to become epidemic, was ever 
known in any part eof Great-Britain, Ireland, or France.” 


This is admitted ; and what then? ‘The Doctor him- 
self shall solve the difficulty. Let us once more turn 
back half a dozen pages and see what he says there. 
“¢ Yellow fever does not prevail in countries where the 
heat is not sufficient to exhale the miasmata of foul 
grounds and other corrupting matters in the requisite 
quantity and virulence. We hear nothing of this dis- 
ease in Great-Britain, Ireland, or France.” ‘ For want 
of the atmospheric heat and other circumstances requisite 
in the generation of yellow fever, they are happily exempt 
from its epidemic prevalence.” All very well ; but how 
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this proves that the yellow fever cannot be brought from 
the West-Indies into the United States, where there is no 
‘want of atmospheric heat,’ we aré altogether at aloss to 
comprehend. ‘This argument seems to be a-kin to that 
which infers that the yellow fever cannot be brought 
hither in the heat of summer because it cannot exist in 
the cold of winter, and that, because it cannot exist in 
the cold of winter, therefore it cannot be brought hither 
during the heat of summer: thus affording a pregnant 
example of what logicians call reasoning in a circle. 


5. * The appearance of the yellow fever in the interior parts of the 
country, inaccessible to fareign contagion, confirms the opinion of its do- 
mestig¢ origin, while it entirely invalidates that of its importation.” 


| Certainly : The appearance of the yellow fever in the 
interior of the country would completely invalidate the 
opinion of importation. Once produce a case, a single 
case of yellow fever, in any interior part of the country, 
inaccessible to importation, and unvisited by newly arrived 
passengers or sailors, and it shall be granted that there is 
an end to the question. We fearlessly venture, however, 
to assert, that no such case ever yet existed ; certainly no 
such case is to be found in the volumes or hexades of the 
Medical Repository ; and if not, we think we may, with- 
out apprehensions of contradiction, deny their existence ; 
for it is utterly incredible, that such a case could exist, 
and yet elude the never ceasing and unlimited researches 
of the zealous partisans who conduct that learned work. 
We take it to form a correct test by which to judge of 
the nature of a disease, to inquire into the treatment em- 
ployed ; similar remedies generally indicating similar dis- 
eases, and vice versa. ‘The editors of the Repository, in 
proof of their assertion that the epidemic fevers of the inte- 
rior parts of the country are no other than our vellow fevers 
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of the city, have produced several letters from medical 
gentlemen and others, which they have published, and 
on which they entirely rely. Many of these letters, we 
admit, hesitate not to declare the same opinion, but on 
examination it will be found that while they pronounce 
one doctrine they prove another. They certainly confess 
that the remedies they have employed with success 
were “emetics, followed by the bark and tonics.” Now, 
every physician conversant with yellow fever, knows that 
this treatment of that disease would prove certain and 
immediate death. We find it also stated in a letter 
to Dr. Hosack, as found in “ Barton’s Medical and 
Physical Journal,” that “the general duration of the lake 
fevers may be said to be about nine days,” and that 
‘* when the disease proves fatal, it is, in general, on or 
about the twentieth day.” Is it still seriously contended 
that this is the yellow fever of cities ? 

But what shall we say to the following passage taken 
from the fourth volume of their work? 


“ The plague of Asia, like the yellow fever or pestilence of our 
own country, is a disease which delights in the devastation of popu- 
lous cities. Perhaps neither of these calamities has ever been known 
to originate, as an epidemic, tn villages or country situations.’ Vol. 4. 


p. 4603. 


This is the language of Dr. Caldwell of Philadelphia, 
one of their most zealous and certainly most able partisans. 


6. ** A comparison of the summer of the year 1804, with the corres- 
ponding season in 1805, the period of the last epidemic at New-York, 
will go far to show the dependence of the yellow fever on the condition of 
the atmosphere, and of course to overthrow the doctrine of importation. 
The summer of 1804 was mild and cool to a remarkable degree, on all 
the Atlantic coast of the United States, lying to the northward of the 
Carolinas.” “ All the Atlantic cities north of the Carolinas, without ex- 
ception, entirely escaped the epidemic that season.” 
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We observe that the writer, in the latter sentence, 
makes use of the word cities, ‘all the Atlantic cities ;” 
but, as in the fore part of the quotation, he sets out with 
a general proposition, embracing “ ail the Atlantic coast,” 
when he afterwards says “all the Atlantic cities north 
> we are authorized to understand the 
words as no more than a repetition of the former assertion 
a little varied, but equally extensive in meaning. To 
suppose any thing else, would be to suppose a miserable 
quibble, and would make the latter part of the sentence 
incongruous with the former. We understand Dr. Mil- 
ler, then, as saying, that in the summer of 1804, “ all 
the Atlantic coast of the United States, north of the Ca- 
rolinas, without exception, escaped the disease.” This 
escape he accounts for, by telling us, that it was owing 
to the remarkably mild and cool summer of that year ; 
and this single circumstance, he says, goes far “ to show 
the dependence of the yellow fever on the condition of the 
atmosphere; and of course, to overthrow the doctrine of 
importation.” How far the facts, when investigated and 
established, will go to show “the dependence of the yel- 
low fever on the atmosphere,” may not, perhaps, be so very 
clear; but that they go far, very far indeed, to show how 
little dependence can be placed on the correctness of Dr. 
Miller’s statements, or the legitimacy of his conclusions, 
shall presently be made to appear. 


of the Carolinas,’ 


When the impartial reader comes to peruse the follow- 
ing very particular account of the epidemic which raged 
at the Wallabout, in the summer of the very year 1804; 
a summer which we see so highly commended for its 
remarkable coolness and mildness, and during which, 
therefore, it is asserted, no yellow fever appeared on 
“all the Atlantic coast northward of the Carolinas ;’ 
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when, we repeat, he comes to read the account which fol- 
lows, what will be his surprise, his astonishment? As 
this is one of the most leading cases ever known, and 
one of the most satisfactory that can be imagined, to prove 
the importation and contagiousness of the yellow fever, we 
shall take the liberty of giving the particulars and the 
evidence at full length, as furnished by the editor of the 
New-York Evening Post at that time. We begin with 
the ensuing article, taken from that paper of Septem- 
ber 11,1804. - 


“¢ Epidemic at the Wallabout. 

‘‘ Being of the number of those who view the question, 
whether the yellow fever is imported into the United 
States, as one of the most interesting that can occupy 
the attention of this community, deeply involving the 
lives and fortunes of its members, it would be affectation 
to apologize for devoting a few columns to its investiga- 
tion. It will be allowed, that if a single instance can be 
produced and authenticated, in which the disease has been 
introduced from abroad by means of vessels, it will be 
decisive of the question: that instance I now offer to 
produce and authenticate. 

“© In June last several persons living at the Wallabout 
were attacked with the yellow fever ; from these it was 
communicated to others, in all seventeen, of whom eight 
cied ; after which it ceased, in consequence of the remo- 
val of the inhabitants. For the information of the distant 
reader it is proper to observe, that the Wallabout is a 
little hamlet situate on the eastern shore of the East river, 
which divides the city of New-York from Long-Island, 
and consists of eight dwelling houses ahd two or three 
out-houses, the distance between the two extreme houses 


being about one third of a mile. The situation, soil, and 
circumstances of the place will more particylarly appear 
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from the affidavits that are to foll@w; accompanied by the 
letter of John Jackson, Esq. who is the proprietor of the 
soil. The following is a correct statement, obtained from 
the inhabitants at the Wallabout, of the manner in which 
the disease showed itself, and the order of the cases. 

Isaac W. Brown, Edward Livingston, Samuel White, 
James Castles, and Mrs. Little, (since dead,) on the 20th 
of June: Mrs. Little died on the 24th or 25th, the rest 
recovered. 

Philip Dring sickened the 21st, died tke 23d. 

Mrs. Sherlock sickened the 22d, died the 28th. 

Jane Johnson sickened the 23d, died the 27th. 

Mrs. Dring sickened the 30th, recovered. 

Sally Wakeman sickened the 29th or 30th, died July 3d. 

William Arbutton sickened the 28th, died at the Ma- 
rine Hospital July 3d. 

Benjamin Rhodes sickened the 29th, recovered. 

George Little, Mrs. Gentridge, (who laid out Mrs. 
Little) and Patty Helme, sickened the 30th, all recovered. 
Helme sickened July ist, recovered. 

Patrick Proffer was a labourer who took the fever at 
the Wallabout, day unknown, came over to New-York, 
and after laying sick some days, recovered ; after which 
his case was made known in the Medical Repository. 

After five days from the removal of the brig La Ruse, 
no new case of fever appeared. 

The above will furnish a sufficient description of the 
patients for the present. The letter and affidavits will 
supply all the reader can want to know further. 

*¢ On the evening of the 28th of June, I met Dr. Hosack 
in Wall-street, who informed me that the yellow fever 
had unquestionably appeared at the Wallabout, and that 
he had that day seen a man in this city, at No. 40 Pearl- 
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street, labouring undercl@arly marked symptoms of the dis- 
ease, but which the Resident Physician (Dr. Miller) had 
pronounced to be only an ordinary cold ; that this man, al- 
though his habitation was here, was a labourer at the Wal- 
labout, and had slept in the very house out of which a wo- 
man had been buried, having died of the fever; desiring me 
to make a memorandum of the conversation, which I did. 
The next morning I saw Dr. Hamersley, Dr. Stringham, 
and Dr. Gamage, who informed me they were going 
over to the Wallabout for the sole purpose of examining 
into the facts, and making a statement of them. 

‘“* A statement of facts was accordingly made by them 
from minutes taken on the spot; which they immediately 
sent to his honour the Mayor. The statement of these 
gentlemen it is not necessary to repeat, because one more 
in detail is now to be presented; it was substantially 
correct; in one or two particulars incorrect, but on the 
whole as near the truth as could be expected for the short 
time they were at the place collecting it; and in my 
opinion the public are highly indebted to them for the duty 
they voluntarily undertook, and which, had it only been 
persisted in, with spirit and firmness, to the end, would 
have given them very extensive claims on our gratitude. 
For, had they not have gone to the Wallabout at the time 
they did, I very much suspect we should not have been 
more fortunate in coming at the truth in this, than in for- 
mer instances. | 


‘¢ As was foreseen, the Health Officer appeared in the 
very next Citizen in a full length vindication of his offi- 
cial conduct, and controverting the statement of the three 
physicians throughout. This vindication was published 
in this paper of July, but as it is now to be subjected to 
an examination, it may be convenient to bring it to 
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the readers recollection ,by a short summary of its con- 
tents. 

“ After complaining of ‘the misrepresentations of 
facts, distortion of truths, and malignant reflections,’ 
which had been made on the occasion ; and after a perti- 
nent and proper approbation of the quarantine laws, Dr. 
Rodgers proceeds to state the situations of three vessels 
which lay at the Wallabout; to wit, the schooner Union, 
schooner Greyhound, and the brig La Ruse. With the 
first I have nothing to do, and therefore dismiss her at 
once. 

** The Greyhound, he says, was from Cape-Francois, 
‘ her cargo, coffee, in a very sound condition,’ ‘she was 
also cleansed, her bilge-water completely pumped out, and 
the water from the pump completely clear and free from 
smell.’ | 

‘ The brig La Ruse arrived June 4th, from Guada- 
loupe, in stone ballast, and light. Her crew consisted of 
six in perfect health ; four passengers, all well. She lost 
one man on the homeward bound passage, (the cook) 
whose complaint was declared by the physician at his 
arrival, to have been inflammatory, and not to have par- 
taken of the nature of yellow fever atall.’ ‘ The brig at 
this time was clean, she was free between decks, nothing 
in her hold but stone ballast, and this free from smell, and 
apparently very clean; she had never been sickly, or in 
such a situation as to have given mistrust.’ ¢ Captain 
Chammings declares the hatches were closed the first six 
days after her arrival at the Wallabout, that he was the 
first person that opened them, and went down directly 
into the hold, that he did not perceive any disagreeable 
smell at all, nor was in the least incommoded.’ ‘ The 
ballast on board the La Ruse was dry clean stones,’ &c. 
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‘ Dr. Bailey went up by my direction on the 25th ult. 
to know the state of the vessels in the Wallabout ; he 
found them in such a situation as to warrant him in say- 
ing that no evil could possibly have arisen from them.’ 
‘La Ruse hauled first to the navy-yard, where she lay 
till the 23d of June, when she moved to the wharf, op- 
posite to the house where a woman sickened ‘on the 20th 
and died on the 24th or 25th. She lay there without dis- 
charging her ballast or even touching it till the 25th.’ 
‘ Upon the whole, I am confident no evil has arisen from 
La Ruse at any one time.’ ‘I can and do declare that 
no vessel has passed to the city of New-York from any 
place where malignant fever prevailed at the time of her 
departure, since I have been health officer.” ‘ All the 
ports from which the vessels now in the Wallabout, or 
which have been there since the first of June, sailed, 
were at the time of their departure, in great health.’— 
‘ Edward Livingston and another man from the Walla- 
bout, labourers at the saw-pits, but not on board any 
vessel there, have been admitted into this hospital with 
malignant fever, and are recovering; neither of them 
had ever been on board the La Ruse.’ He then refers 
the Mayor, to whom the letter is addressed, to Dr. Mil- 
ler, the resident physician, as being a person better able 
to give an account of the misfortune at the Wallabout 
than himself; and concludes with some reflections on the 
conduct of the three physicians, accusing them of having 
been either purposely vague, and therefore disingenuous 
and uncandid, or with being guilty of reprehensible 
neglect in omitting to state material circumstances. 

“Such are the leading contents of the letter of the 
health officer ; and, if it shall appear that he is so very un- 
fortunate as to have been mistaken in all the leading par- 
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ticulars that he has thus stated, the detection will not, 
we hope, be chargeable to a wish on my part to distort 
the truth, nor to ‘a misrepresentation of facts,’ nor the 
‘ malignant reflections’ of the three physicians. 

“ As to the Resident Physician, to whom he refers as 
being more competent to furnish an account of the affair 
than himself, that gentleman has given his account in 
print. It has appeared in several of our morning papers 
and shall be republished in this to-morrow. It is hereaf- 
ter to beshown thatthe Resident Physician has been equal- 
ly unfortunate in his facts as the Health Officer.” 


In confirmation of the above statement, the following 


appeared the next day, taken from the Medical Reposi- 
tory for July. 


** Malignant diseaee at the Wallabout. 

** About the twentieth of June cases of the malignant fever sud- 
denly appeared at the Wallabout, on Long-Island, at Mr. Jackson’s 
ship yard, near the navy yard of the United States: where a large 
number of ship carpenters and other labourers were collected, and 
where ship building is carried on to a considerable extent. The 
Fast river separates this place from the city of New-York. 

‘* Of the persons attacked with this disease, eight are said to have 
died; two of these, however, are believed, by many, to have been 
affected by other disorders. Two labourers were seized with it soon 
after quitting the ship-yard and making their way into this city ; one 
of them recovered, and the other died at the Marine Hospital, 
where he had been sent as soon as symptoms of decided malignity 
came on. 

“‘ Difference of opinion, as usual, arose concerning the origin of this 
disease; some ascribe it to imported contagion, or the foul condition 
of certain vessels recently arrived; others to the accumulated filth 
and crowded state of the dwelling houses at the ship-yard. 

“‘ The vessels charged with the importation of the contagion were 
the brig La Ruse and the schooner Greyhound; the former from 
Guadaloupe, the latter from Cape-Francois. It appears, from incon- 
testible evidence laid before the public by the health officer of this 
port, that the vessels in question came from ports which were in a ve- 
ry healthy state ; that no malignant disease had occurred on their 
passage; that on their arrival here they were completely cleansed by 
ventilation, washing, white-washing, &c.: that the clothing, bed- 
ding, &c. of the crews had been carefully ventilated and washed; and 
that particularly the lime-stone ballast of La Ruse, which afterwards 
became the object of some ridiculous suspicions, had been perfectly 
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washed as it lay in the hold of the brig, while she rode quarantine; 
by repeated taking in and discharging water in great quantities from 
along side. 

“ Notwithstanding this remarkable, and, as it may possibly be 
thought by some, excessive scrupulousness in the health officer, ma- 
ny reports of the uncleanness in these vessels were industriously 
circulated. It was asserted, in particular, that the disease appeared 
after the discharge of the ballast from the brig La Ruse, which was 
just mentioned ; but it is ascertained that three or four of the worst 
cases commenced before this ballast was moved, .It was likewise as- 
serted, that the crew of La Ruse went ashore to the grocery store of 
Mr. Little, in whose house one of the first cases occurred, to pur- 
chase such things as they wanted; this, however, is positively contra- 
dicted by the testimony of Mr. Little himself, who declares (and 
whose certificate has been published) that no seaman or other hands 
from the brig had come to his house, or held any communication 
with his family, while she lay at the Wallabout. It was further as- 
serted that the brig in question lay close to the house of Mr. Helme, 
in which one of the most malignant cases commenced on the 20th of 
June: whereas there is the best evidence that this vessel lay at the 
navy vard of the United States, a distanse of more than one hundred 
and fifty yards from the spot referred to, until the 23d of the month; 
when she moved tothe wharf near to Mr. Helme’s house, a day or two 
after some of the malignant cases had commenced. It would occupy 
too much of our time to mention and refute several other glaring mis- 
statements concerning those vessels, which were collected and laid 
before the public with all the confidence of the most authentic 
facts. 

“It does not appear that a single person of those attacked with this 
malignant fever had been on board either of the vessels charged 
with the importation of it, or held any communication with them, or 
any thing belonging to them. On the contrary, many persons, gene- 
rally from five or six to seventeen or eighteen in-number, were on 
board of the brig La Ruse, for the purpose of repairing her, from 
the time of her arrival till her departure from the Wallabout: not 
one of whom suffered any sickness. On board of the Greyhound, 
whose bilge-water was said to have been offensive at a particular time, 
and which on that account, became an object of suspicion, there 
lived a family, consisting of a man, his wife, and several children, 
who all enjoyed perfect health while the sickness was prevailing on 
shore. ‘To believe that these vessels could emit noxious effluvia to 
such a distance on shore, while, at the same time, so many persons 
on board of them remained in the best health, is to admit the incre- 
dible supposition that such effluvia are less pernicious in their con- 
centrated state, near their source, than being greatly diffused and 
diluted inthe atmosphere. Besides, Mr. Middleton, with his family, 
lived nearer to the wharf were the suspected vessels lay than either 
Helme or Little; yet they all continued in perfect health, which must 
have been owing to their not being at all crowded, a circumstance very 
material, as will be presently seen, in the condition of the other fa- 
milies It deserves also to be mentioned, that a large proportion of 
all the victims to this disease, and some of the earliest, were women, 
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whose occupations did not lead them to the wharves, who were em- 
ployed within doors, and who had not been concerned in washing 
seamen’s clothes, or in any intercourse with them, which could ac- 
count for the communication of the disease. 

** But while the most decisive facts show thatthe disease in question 
could not have originated from either of the suspected vessels, or 
from any foreign source whatever, the local circumstances of the 
ship-vard itself, together with the condition of the inhabitants, will 
be found sufficient to satisfy any reasonable inquirer that the mischief 
was generated there. 

“A very high and steep bank, beginning a few feet from the houses 
inhabited by the sick, effectually deprive persons residing there of 
the benefit of all refreshing breezes from the south and south-west. 
‘The principal houses are so situated, with their rears to the east- 
ward on the line of the navy-yard, that, for want of doors and win- 
dows on that side, they almost entirely exclude the north-east, east, 
and south-east winds. ‘T'wo ships on the stocks, surrounded by their 
scaffolding,. together with large quantities of timber deposited in dif- 
ferent situations, prevented, in a great degree, the approach of cur- 
rents of air from the west and north-west. From these circumstances 
it results, that the only wind which had free access to the ship-vard, 
or could ventilate it with any effect, was a north wind, which seldom 
blows during the hot season. The effect of these circumstances was 
strongly felt and acknowledged by the inhabitants of the place, who 
described, in striking terms, the unfavourableness to a free circula- 
tion of air, and their sufferings in consequence of the very hot and 
stagnant air they were obliged to breathe. 

“* The boarding-houses allotted to the numerous workmen at this 
ship-yard were excessively crowded. The number of lodgers stowed in 
single rooms was, in several instances, so large, that great danger 
must have resulted from this source, in a situation ever so favour able 
on other accounts. In one instance, it is asserted that nine labour- 
ing men, with their bedding, &c. were obliged to pass their nights in 
a room about ten or twelve feet square, with only one window or door. 
In several other cases which have been distinctly related, the degree 
of crowding was nearly as great. There was but one instance of a 
family at this ship-yard enjoying the comfort of apartments suflicient- 
ly spacious and commodious in proportion to their number; and these 
all preserved good health, while the neighbours around them were 
sickening and dying. 

‘‘ The quantity of vegetable and animal filth overspreading the 
ground, and lying about the boarding houses, taken in connection 
with the other circumstances of the place, was suflicient to generate 
great mischief. No plan of properly cleansing the yard seems ever 
to have been adopted ; of course this filth has been progressively ac- 
cumulating, and becoming more dangerous ever since the establish- 
ment at this place was first undertaken. 

‘** The number of persons at this place was sufficient togarry on the 
work of building two large ships, and of occasionally repairing others. 
Yet these workmen did not possess the convenience of a privy, the 
want of which must have added exceedingly to the other sources 6f 
the accumulation of filth. When all these facts are considered in 
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connexion with the local circumstances of the spot, which rendered 
ordinary ventilation impossible, it will not appear strange that a 
malignant disease should have been generated at this place. There 
would be no reason to resort to the vessels for the source of mischief 
in this case, even if the proofs of their clean and inoffensive state had 
not been so clearly established. 

“‘ After the disease had continued to prevail for some time, the inha- 
bitants abandoned all the houses where sickness had appeared, dis- 
persed themselves in the adjacent neighbourhood, and caused the for- 
saken houses to be thoroughly ventilated and cleansed. In conse- 
quence of this the disease was suddenly arrested. And it deserves 
to be mentioned, that, on this, as on all similar occasions, nothing 
like contagion was communicated from the sick who were distributed 
throughout the neighbourhood of the Wallabout, made their escape 
into New-York, or were sent to the Marine Hospital ; although in all 
these different situations, they were surrounded by nurses and at- 
tendants in the usual manner. 


** It is to be hoped, when all the circumstances of this affair are 
duly considered, it may have some effect hereafter in preventing the 
public credulity from being again so much abused, as it was in 
this case, by the fabrication of reports grossly unfounded, and which 
could answer no other purpose than to prop a declining doctrine, and 
to injure the reputation and commerce of New-York.” 

‘This is certainly taking very lofty ground, and adopt- 
ing language towards gentlemen of the same profession, 
not altogether civil or proper. In my opinion they would 
have been justified in answering instantly in the same 
style ; and, supported as they were, by having taken the 
right side of so plain a case, it was in their power to 
have replied in terms of tenfold severity. They, how- 
ever, notwithstanding they feel indignant at such an 
attack, have chosen the moderate course ; they have pre- 
ferred to observe, themselves, a dignified silence towards 
their illiberal opponents, and to leave it to me to sum up 
the cause before the court. I shall do it to the best of 
my ability, nothing doubting but the public verdict will 
be on the side of truth and justice. 

‘*¢ I have pledged myself, to produce to this community 
such a body of testimony as to satisfy every rational man 


of the righteousness of the cause, which, from pure and 
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disinterested motives, as I trust, I have espoused. This 
testimony shall now be submitted without further intro- 
duction. In the next paper but one, I shall endeavour 
to sum up the case. 


DEPOSITIONS. 


(No. I.) 
King’s County, se. 

Simeon Helme, of lawful age, being duly sworn, deposeth and 
saith, that he has lived with his family at the Wallabout since March 
last, as master builder of the large ship now on the stocks at Jack- 
son’s-wharf ; that he well remembers when the brig La Ruse came up 
from the quarantine ground, and hauled along side the wharf at the 
navy yard, where she discharged part of her ballast before the sick- 
ness broke out ; that some days after discharging the first load of bal- 
last, Mr. Philip Dring, son-in-law to the deponent, was taken with 
the yellow fever; he was taken ill on the 2lst, and died on the 25th. 
And the deponent further saith, that the said Philip Dring lived in the 
same family with himself, and slept in an adjoining room with his 
wife and child, but at the time he was taken sick, his wife’s two sis- 
ters also slept in the same room; that this was a small bed-room, but 
that the door of the room adjoining, which was a large room of 
eighteen by sixteen feet square, was always kept open. And the de- 
ponent further saith, that this large room had a window that opened 
into the navy-yard, at the wharf of which the brig La Ruse lay when 
his son-in-law was taken sick, and within thirty yards of this windew 
by admeasurement. And the deponent further saith, that the even- 
ing before Philip Dring was taken he told this deponent that he never 
in his life smelt any thing so very bad as the smell from the vessels ; 
meaning the brig La Ruse and the schooner Greyhound, which lay at 
a little distance from the wharf, but which had been pumping out 
their bilge-water, and that he heard Mrs. Little make a similar ob- 
servation. And the deponent further saith, that Dring worked every 
day on the stern of a ship on the stocks, within about twenty-five 
yards of where the La Ruse lay at the navy-yard, and used to go re- 
peatedly to a blacksmiths shop to get iron work, within eight or at 
most ten yards of the brig? And the deponent further saith, that as 
soon as Mr. Dring was taken sick he was removed into the large airy 
room adjoining the one where he used to sleep, where he remained 
till he died; but in a few days after he died, his wife was taken with 
the fever, and then the deponent and his family all moved off to an 
open and airy situation about a quarter of a mile to the south or 
south-east, but nevertheless on the 30th of the month, one of the de- 
ponent’s daughters was taken down, and, on the first of J uly,ithe other, 
but all of whom recovered. And further saith not. 


SIMEON HELME. 


Sworn before me, September 7th, 1804. 
WILLIAM FURMAN, J. 1? 
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(No. II.) 

King’s County, ss. 

Simeon Helme, jun. of lawfal age, being duly sworn, saith, that 
he, the deponent, is by occupation a wharfinger, and has resided as 
such at the Wallabout, Long-Island, since before the appearance of the 
yellow fever at that place in June last, but has slept at Brooklyn ; 
that the deponent remembers when the brig La Ruse first came up 
from the quarantine ground, and hauled along side the wharf at the 
navy-yard, which was, according to the best of his recollection, 
about the 12th of June; that a few days afterwards, and before the 
sickness appeared, this brig began to unload her ballast at the navy- 
yard; that he heard some of the persons employed in unloading this 
ballast say, that it was so very offensive, they could not throw out but 
a few stones at a time, without being obliged to put their heads up 
the hatchway to obtain a breath of fresh air: and the deponent saith, 
that after unloading one sloop load, for some cause she desisted, and 
onthe 23d she moved about her length westward to Jackson’s wharf, 
which is only separated from the navy-yard by a fence; and that after 
laying three days at this wharf, during which time she unloaded 
most of her ballast, Dr. Bailey came up from the quarantine ground 
and ordered her down ; but before she went off the deponent saw one 
or more barrels of tainted beef thrown overboard by Dr. Bailey’s 
orders. Andthe deponent further saith, that he frequently saw Mrs. 
Little, the woman who was first taken ill and died, down upon the 
wharf near where the brig La Ruse lay, and near the brig, looking for 
her child, which used to play about the wharf. 

The deponent further saith, that when the La Ruse lay at the navy- 
vard, the schooner Greyhound lay at about one hundred or one hun- 
dred and fifty yards distant from the wharf, and while there, on the 
morning of the 18th or 19th of June, as the deponent was at work in 
the ship-yard, he perceived a most shocking smell to come from the 
water, the wind then being about north, and looking up he observed 
the schooner was pumping out her bilge water, which was the cause 
of the smell. At this time Philip Dring and Isaac Brown both com- 
plained to the deponent very much of this offensive smell, and the 
latter was obliged to leave his work in consequence, and go and get a 
drink of brandy and water; in a day or two afterwards they were 
both taken with the fever. And the deponent further saith, that he 
views the Wallabout to be a healthy situation, well accommodated as 
to a free circulation of air, and the ship-yard as clean as ship-yards 
usually are any where, nor is there any animal or vegetable filth lying 
about or near it, so as to cause any kind of inconvenience to any pere 
son in the place. And further saith not. 

SIMEON HELME, Jun. 

Sworn before me, September 7th, 1804. . 

WILLIAM FURMAN, J. P. 


(No. Ti.) % 


King’s County, ss. 
Isaac M. Brown being duly sworn, deposes and saith, that being 
at work on the stern of anew ship on the stocks, which was then only 
in frame, with but three streaks of plank on her bottom, the deponent 
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on either Saturday the 16th, or Monday the 18th of June; was ad- 
dressed by Philip Dring, who was at work on the stern of an adjoining 
ship, and asked what was that nauseous and disagreeable smell, to 
which the deponent said it was the bilge-water then pumping out of 
the schooner Greyhound, which lay, as near as the deponent can 
judge, about one hundred and fifty yards to the windward, or that it 
came from the brig La Ruse, which was also then pumping out her 
bilge-water, and which lay within about thirty yards of where the de- 
ponent was at work. The effect was so disagreeable that the depo- 
nent got off the stage and went. and got a glass of brandy and water. 
On the Wednesday following, to wit, on the 20th, the deponent 
found himself attacked with a pain in the head, back and limbs, on 
which he told Mr. Middletons that he hoped for the best, but he felt 
just as he formerly did when he had the yellow fever; soon after he 
was attacked with it, and was sick about three weeks, when he re- 
covered. And the deponent further saith, that he boarded in the 
house of Mr. Middletons, adjoining, north-east, the house of Mr. Helme, 
and under the same roof; that he slept in a room alone, except- 
ing for one or two nights, when another person slept in the room, but 
in a different bed; that he never experienced any inconvenience from 
too many persons being crowded into one bed-room, nor did he ever 
hear of any such instance at the yard; nor has the deponent ever 
heard of any complaint by any person at the yard, of a want of cir- 
culation of air, nor has he ever perceived that the yard was less 
clean or the ground about it, than other ship-yards in New-York. 
And the deponent further saith, that he heard Mrs. Little complain 
of the bad smell of the bilge-water, and that she asked him what it 
was that smelt so bad at the time he went up and got the brandy and 
water? And further saith not. 
ISAAC M. BROWN. 
Sworn before me, September 7th, 1804. 
WILLIAM FURMAN, J. P. 


(Ne. IV.) 
King’s County, ss. 

Samuel Middletons being duly sworn, testifies and says, that he 
has, for some time past, worked as ship-carpenter at Jackson’s ship- 
yard, and lives there with his family; that he boards some of the 
workmen, and occupies a house east of where the two ships are now 
building, within about ten yards of one of them ; that his house is 
under the same roof with that occupied by Simeon Helme, but north 
of it; that he has two windows, one below and one above, opening 
eastward on the line of the navy-yard, but the lower window has been 
cut since the fewer; and that he occupied this house before and 
during the time of the late yellow fever at the Wallabout. The de- 
ponent further saith, that he well remembers that on the 18th of June, 
he was in the ship-yard in the morning, when the Greyhound was 
pumping out her bilge-water, which smelt excessively natiseons; he 
heard both Dring and Brown complain of it; the former of whom was 
taken with the yellow fever on the 21st, and the latter, who boarded 
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in the deponent’s house, was taken on the 20th ; and he also heard 
Mrs. Little complain of the same thing, who was. also taken on the 
20th, and died on the 24th or 25th. : 
SAMUEL MIDDLETONS. 
Sworn before me, September 7th, 1804. | 
WILLIAM FURMAN, J. P. 


(No. V.) 
King’s County, ss. 

Edward Livingston, of lawful age, being duly sworn, testifies 
and saith, that in June last, he was engaged as sawyer at Jackson’s 
ship-yard ; that on the 18th or 19th of June, as he was at work one 
morning in the saw-pit, he was struck with a most dreadful smell, 
which he perceived to come from the bilge-water then pumping out 
of the Greyhound, lying about one hundred or one hundred and fifty 
vards from the wharf. And the deponent further saith, that on Tues- 
day evening the 19th of said June, as nearly as he can recollect, he 
went on board the brig La Ruse, then lying at the wharf, to get her 
boat to bring up a log that lay in the stream, and on the 20th he was 
taken down, in the evening, with the yellow fever; in consequence of 
which he was sent to the Marine Hospital, after being sick a week, 
and where, after about five weeks, he recovered. And the deponent 
further saith, that he never experienced any inconvenience from dirt 
or filth lying about the yard or the houses, nor saw more than is usu- 
al at ship-yards; nor had he ever suffered for want of circulation of 
air or excessive heat, while working there. And the deponent saith, 
that at the time he was taken sick he boarded at Mr. Little’s, at the 
head of the ship-yard, at which time no other workman boarded in 
the house with the deponent but William Arbutton, who slept in the 
same bed with him, and was afterwards taken sick with the fever, as 
he is informed, and died at the Hospital; that no other persons, at 
that time, lived at Mr. Little’s house besides Mr. Little and his wife, 
Jane Johnson, who was taken sick two days after the deponent, and 
died, as the deponent is informed, on the 27th, and twosmall children ; 
but no person slept in the room with the deponent, excepting the 
said Arbutton ; further the deponent saith not. 

EDWARD LIVINGSTON. 
Sworn before me, September 7th, 1804. 
WILLIAM FURMAN, J. P. 


(No. VI.) 
King’s County, ss. 

Benjamin Rhodes, of lawful age, being duly sworn, deposeth and 
saith, that he now lives and has lived for seven years past at the place 
called the Wallabout, on Long-Island, and that during the said time 
he has been employed at the said place as a master builder, and that 
till the appearance of the yellow fever in June last, he has ever found 
the place very healthy ; that it is so situated as always to have a cool 
and pleasant air whenever there is wind stirring, from whatever quar- 
ter it blows ; this is more particularly owing to its being surrounded 
on all sides but one by water, and on that side, which is the south 
side, there is a break in the hill, so that even when the wind is south 
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there is always a draught draws down through the ship-yards. And 
the deponent saith, that for seven years past the number of workmen 
employed at the navy-yard adjoining Jackson’s yard where the ships 
are now building, has been greater than the present year, and in some 
years five to one. And the deponent further saith, that there is not, 
nor was at the time of the appearance of the fever, or at any other 
time this summer, any animal or vegetable filth overspreading the 
ground at the ship-yard or round the boarding houses near it, but 
that it is, and has been as clean as ship-yards usually are in New- 
York. And the deponent further saith, that he has never heard any 
inhabitants at the Wallabout, nor any of the workmen employed 
there, complain of the want of a free circulation of air, or say that 
they thought the place an unfavourable situation, but on the contra- 
ry he has frequently heard the workmen speak of it as being far pre- 
ferable on that account, to the other side of the river in New-York. 
And the deponent further saith, that he lives about an eighth of a 
mile west of Mr. Helme and Mr. Middletons, where the first cases. 
happened, but thatshe visited the sick every day till the 29th of June, 
when he was attacked with the fever himself, but after several days 
illness recovered. And the deponent further saith, that he keeps a 
boarding house for workmen, but has never been obliged to put more 
persons into one bed-room than could be well accommodated, and 
on examination the deponent is fully convinced that in no instance 
any of the boarders have been before the sickness or since, crowded 
at the houses at Jackson’s-yard. 
BENJAMIN RHODES. 
Sworn before me, September 7th, 1804. 
WILI4AM FURMAN, J. P. 


(No. VIL.) 

King's County, ss. 

Asa Randel, of lawful age, being duly sworn, saith, that he has 
been employed as master ship-joiner at Jackson’s yard, at the Walla- 
bout, since the first of May last, and that he has formerly been em- 
ployed at the adjoining navy-yard : that during the time he has been 
so employed the present season, the ground of the ship-yard, and the 
grounds about the houses, have been, and are, as clean as is custo- 
mary, as clean as other ship-yards are, and as the former ship-yard 
used to be; that all the time the deponent has been so occupied be- 
fore and during the late fever, and since, he has never observed any 
thing of so filthy a nature as to cause the least inconvenience to the 
persons residing there ; nor has he ever heard any complaint of the 
want of a free circulation of air, but, on the contrary, when there has 
been any air stirring any where, the Wallabout has its full proportion. 
The deponent further saith, that he never has heard any complaint by 
any of the workmen of being crowded in the boarding houses by 
night or day, ner does he believe, from inquiry, any cause of such 
complaintgver existed. 

And the’deponent further saith, that he heard captain Chainmings 
say, that when he opened the hatches, and went down the hold of the 
brig La Ruse, there was a very disagreeable smell, but that he con- 
ceived it to be no more than what had been caused by the confined 
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air of the hold, and therefore did not mind it. And the deponent fur- 
ther saith, that he heard Benjamin Brown, the boatman employed in 
taking out the ballast of the brig La Ruse, say, that the ballast, when 
he first began to take it out, smelt very bad, but he thonght it was 
owing to the closeness of the hatches, and was not at all afraid. And 
the deponent saith, that by observation, and the best inquiries he can 
make, not more than seven or eight hands were ever employed on 
board the La Ruse to caulk her deck ; and the deponent further saith, 
that he was informed by captain Chammings, that this brig was an 
old captured vessel, and was bought in the West-Indies by said 
Chammings, and sent to New-York under the command of captain 
Story. ASA RANDEL. 


Sworn before me, September 7th, 1804. 
WILLIAM FURMAN, J. P. 


(VIIL.) 
King’s County, ss. 

Jonathan S. Wakeman, being duly sworn, saith, that he resided at 
the Wallabout for some years past, during which time he has done 
the work for the ship-yard, as the master blacksmith, and in that 
time a greater number of workmen have generally been employed 
than in the present year; in 1799, the deponent boarded nineteen 
hands in his house, and the present year he has boarded, before the 
fever, two, and since that time, five; the deponent further saith, that 
he was at work with Philip Dring, on the stern of the new ship, when 
the smell of the bilge water was so nauseous and offensive to them | 
all, and when Dring spoke to the deponent and asked him what was 
the cause of such a dreadful smell? The deponent looked toward 
the schooner Greyhound, and saw her pumping out her bilge-water, 
and he saw the water come out so very black as to turn the water 
black at her side. And the deponent further saith, that the ship- 
yard, with which he has been acquainted for seven years, has always 
been in aclean and healthy state, and as clean the present year, since 
it was removed to Jackson’s wharf, both before and at the time of the 
fever, as it ever was, when it was kept at the navy-yard, on the other 
side of the fence. The deponent further saith, that whenever any 
wind is stirring, from whatever quarter it blows, the yard is as well 
supplied with fresh and cool breezes as any place whatever; and 
that when the wind blows from the south-east any way hard he is 
obliged to shut his shop-window ; nor has he ever heard of any com- 
plaint of a want of circulation of air by any of the people. And the 
deponent further saith, that his sister, Sally Wakeman, who died 
with the yellow fever, boarded at his house, and before she was taken 
ill she frequently visited Messrs. Dring’s, Helme’s and Little’s, and 
was greater part of her time with the sick. 

JONATHAN S. WAKEMAN. 
Sworn before me, September 7th, 1804. 
WILLIAM FURMAY, J. P. 
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(No. IX.) 
King’s County, ss. 

Thomas Wright, of lawful age, being duly sworn, saith, that he 
has for some time worked at Jackson’s ship-yard, at the™Wallabout, 
as « ship-joiner, and was there on the 26th of June last, at which time 
he saw Dr. Bailey at the yard, and he heard him order two barrels, one 
full, the other part full, of spoilt beef, to be thrown overboard from on 
board the brig La Ruse, which then lay at the wharf. And the depo- 
nent further saith, that he never observed that the ship-yard, or any 
of the ground about it, was ever in a more dirty or filthy state than is 
customary at other ship-yards, and such as is caused by the quantity. 
of dry chips that lie loose about the vessels ; nor did he ever hear 
any person complain, or perceive himself, that the ship-yard at the 
Wallabout was so situated as not to have a free circulation of air 

THOMAS WRIGHT. 
Sworn before me, September 7th, 1804. 
WILLIAM FURMAN, J. P. 


(No. X.) 
King’s County, ss. | 
William Sherlock deposeth and saith, that he has lived three 
years at the Wallabout ; said place was as healthy as any place, during 
the time, as he ever knew, until the shipping came there in June last. 
On the 20th June the yellow fever made its appearance ; on the 22d 
his wife was violently attacked, and on the 28th died with the black 
vomit. She frequently went to the dock of the navy-yard, where the 
brig La Ruse lay, to pick up chips; the rooms where his wife and 
three children and self resided, were large, on the second story, had 
the benefit of a free and pure air from all quarters, being nearly sur- 
rounded with running salt water. A few days after the families 
moved away from Jackson's yard, the fever disappeared ; the place 
has been healthy since, although there has been nearly twice the num- 
ber of men at work at Jackson’s yard as there were before the sick- 
ness, all whom have been healthy ; and further saith not. 
WILLIAM SHERLOCK. 
Sworn before me, Sepiember 7th, 1805. 
WILLIAM FURMAN, J. P. 


“‘ Before I go farther I owe it to truth and candour to 
correct an error, which I have just discovered in the pre- 
eeding number. 

“¢ It has been said that the crew of La Ruse abandon- 
ed her at the quarantine ground, and that she was brought 
to the Wallabout, by persons hired from Long-Island. 
This is a mistake, she was brought up by her own crew. 

‘“‘ Previous to proceeding with the depositions it may not 
be amiss to state, that captain Story, who commanded La 
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Ruse, has very politely given me all the information | 
asked for, and even permitted me to examine his log- 
book and to transcribe what I chose. The history of the 
brig in relation to this affair is as follows : 

“« The brig La Ruse was taken as a merchant vessel, 
returning from Demerara to Guernsey, by a French pri- 
vateer, and carried into Point-Petre,* where she was pur- 
chased by Captain Chammings about ten days after her 
arrival, and in about three weeks more was fitted out for 
this port; the whole time she lay at Point-Petre was, 
as I am informed, about six weeks. Before captain 
Story sailed he understood some cases of fever had oc- 
curred at the place, but not that the disease was preva- 
lent so that it could be called a sickly port, and thus 
be brought within our Act. On the 15th of May she 
set sail. The following is an extract from the log-book : 


‘ 23d. Cook complained. 24th. Jack (a boy about nineteen years 
of age) and cook complaining. 25th. Cook worse. 26th. half past 
one, Larch Norgrave [the cook] departed this life, after a short ill- 
ness, and was committed to the deep. Jack much better.’ 


“© The cook’s bedding and all his clothes were thrown 
overboard with him. ‘The brig arrived at the quarantine 
June Sth, and on the 8th the captain left her, and she was 
brought up to the Wallabout by the crew.” 


** The above account has been read by me, and the circumstances 


are correctly stated. WM. W. STORY.” 
September 13, 1804. 


a 





* We understand that our board of health perceiving that persons 
in many vessels from Point-Petre were affected with yellow fever, 
have, during the last two months, subjected all shipping from thence 
to arigid quarantine, and we now deem it our duty, for the sake of 
the health of the other ports of the United States, to declare from 
authority that the Board yesterday received official information of the 


prevalence of the yellow fever both on shore and in the port of Point- 
Petre.—. Aurora. 
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‘‘ I now proceed with the remainder of the testi- 
mony. 


(No. XI.) 

King’s County, ss. 

James Cassils, of lawful age, being duly sworn, deposeth and 
saith, that he was one of the labourers who worked at the Wallabout 
as ship-carpenter, and was in the yard on the 18th of June, when he 
perceived a very disagreeable smell to come from the vessels, and 
looking towards the schooner Greyhound, saw she was pumping out 
her bilge-water, which seemed to be the cause of it. 

And the deponent further saith, that on the 20th of June he was 
taken with the yellow fever ; and onthe 27th of June, the deponent 
was sent to the Marine Hospital, where, after some days illness, he 
recovered ; and further saith not. 

JAMES CASSILS. 

Sworn before me, September 14, 1804. 

WILLIAM FURMAN, J. P. 


(No. XII.) 
King’s County, ss. 

Samuel White, of lawful age, being duly sworn, deposeth and saith, 
that he was one of the ship-carpenters who worked at the Wallabout, 
and was in the yard on the 18th of June, when he perceived a very 
disagreeable smell to come from the vessels, and looking towards the 
schooner Greyhound, saw she was pumping out her bilge-water, 
which seemed to be the cause of it} and the deponent further saith, 
that on the 20th of June he was taken with the yellow fever, and re- 
covered in about twelve days; and further saith not. 

SAMUEL WHITE. 
Sworn before me, September 7, 1804. 
WILLIAM FURMAN, J.P. 


LETTERS. 


(No. XTIL) 
New-York, September 12, 1804. 
To Mr. Simeon HELME—Srr, 

I perceive that Dr. Walter, in his letter to the health officer, 
has, among other things, undertaken to state the dimensions of your 
house, and the number of persons in your family. Suspecting from 
what IT have seen and been informed of, that the Doctor is wide of the 
truth, I enclose you that part of his letter containing the above, and 
should I be right in my conjecture as to its inaccuracy, I will thank 
you to inform me of it, and to send me the exact dimensions of your 
rooms, and number of persons living with you at the time the fever 
appeared. I will not trouble you to put it in the form of an affidavit : 

letter will answer. Yours, 


WILLIAM COLEMAN 
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(No. XIV.) 
Wallabout, September 12, 1804. 
To Mr. CoLEMAN.—SirR, 

The following is the information I suppose you want: The 
house I now occupy is two stories high, containing two large rooms 
sixteen by eighteen feet, one in each story, and two small rooms, 
ten by twelve ; besides this, there is a kitchen in a separate building, 
fourteen by fourteen. At the time of the fever, there slept in the 
lower part of the house, myself and wife, Mr. Dring and wife and 
his four children, and my two daughters. In the upper rooms slept 
Mr. Leeds and wife and two children, in one room, and two men, 
boarders, in the otherroom; and four boarders, workmen, slept in 
the kitchen, making in the whole, twenty persons which then com- 
posed the family. Yours, 

SIMEON HELME. 


(No. XV.) 
September 12, 1804. 

To Mr. CotemMan.—Sir, 

As the most satisfactory answer to your letter I can give, 
respecting the Wallabout, { here transcribe, by permission of his 
honour the Mayor, that passage in my report, as secretary of the 
Health Committee, which relates to your questions. 

“* My first object was to examine the state of the houses, with 
respect to the cleanliness, and [had the satisfaction of perceiving 
that the inhabitants had not been negligent in regard to this important 
article. The rooms which had been occupied by the sick, had been 
thoroughly cleansed, and the Rouses whitewashed ; nor did I see 
any thing offensive in the vicinity.” 

To the above 1 may add, that from the view I had of the situation 
of the place, the information I'received from different individuals on 
the spot, and an unbiased reflection upon the whole in my own mind, 
the result is, that f perceive no cause existing there, which, in my 
opinion, could have produced malignant fever. Though formerly an 
advocate for the domestic origin of that disorder, but always believing, 
that it might likewise be imported, I am induced to suppose that the 
late disorder at the Wallabout must have been brought there by some 
one or more of the vessels, which then lay at the Wallabout. 

I am Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JAMES HARDIE. 


{No. XVL) 
Brooklyn, September 12, 1804. 

Mr. CoLEMAN.—SIR, 

Your letter is just received, nor is the least apology neces- 
sary for having addressed it to me. My answer shall be marked by 
sincerity, and with all the perspicuity in my power. 

In reply to your first question I have to say, that the ground at the 
Wallabout is a fine gravel ; with wells of good water. There are now 
at this place eight dwelling houses and two or three outhouses ; the 
distance between the two extreme houses are about one third of a 
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mile. These houses are sufficiently separated for every purpose of 
cleanliness or convenience. Middletons and Helme both live under 
one roof ; these two houses only are situated with their rears on the 
navy-vard to the eastward, but they both have upper and lower win- 
dows on that side, and are well ventilated. On the south is a bank of 
about fifty feet in height, but in this bank there is such a vailcy that 
whenever a south wind blows the place below enjoys its share of it. 
Being surrounded on every other side by running salt water, for there 
are no fresh marshes near, it almost constantly enjoys cool and re-» 
freshing breezes equal to any other place I lately, on a very hot day, 
and when the wind was south, made the experiment of placing the 
thermometer in the open air in the middle of the day in the shade 
below, and. afterwards placed it in the open air under a tree in the 
orchard above, when I found the mercury to rise in a short time near- 
ly twodegrees. Ina word, I regard it, and have always regarded it, 
as being as healthy a place as I ever knew; and the present yard is, 
in my opinion, better ventilated and more accommodated with fresh 
air and cool breezes than the former ship-yard, now the navy yard 
was; which is owifig to our having dug away the bank since. 1 can- 
not express my surprise to you, sir, at lately observing it asserted in 
an account taken from the Medical Repository, that the place was un- 
favourable to a free circulation of air, and that the inhabitants suf- 
fered from the hot and stagnant air they were compelled to breathe. 
1 find it also stated in the same account, that the two ships now on 
the stocks prevented the approach abe air from the west and north- 
west ; but, at the time of the fever se ships had very few planks 
on, so that the air could meet with little or no obstruction ; though 
since, they have been planked, but tli fever has not made a second 


appearance. 
nian and employed 








For several years I have carried o 

more men at the navy-yard, which joing@t ; and last year I en.ployed 
a greater number of men at this same ship-yard, than I did prior to 
the sickness this year, but so far from being unhealthy, I have been 
accustomed to postpone engaging my hands till the latter part of 
summer, when I had no difficulty in procuring workmen a shilling a 
day cheaper than they would do the same work in New-York; nor 
have I been able to discover, or have heard of any thing that should 
make it more unhealthy this year than in former seasons, and since 
the sickness I have had twice the number of hands a@ Work I had be- 
fore. Ihave been at the yard almost every day, but Ihave never dis- 
covered that the ground of the ship-yard was dirty, more than what 
was caused by dry chips lying about, nor have I seen any more filth 
of any sort than is usual round houses in such country places. You 
ask meif there are privies, because, as I presume, the Medical Re- 
pository account asserts, “the workmen did not possess the con- 
venience of a privy, the want of which, they say, must have added 
exceedingly to the other sources of the accumulation of filth”? There 
isa large privy at Helme’s house, close by the ship-yard, but the 
truth is, the workmen do not use it, because the wharf extends so 
low as always to have more or less water, and during both rising and 
falling water, has a strong current running by it, and the men go 
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down there. You can judge, sir, whether-this “ can add exceedingly 
to the other sources of filth.” But it is also said that the boarding 
houses allotted to the workmen were excessively crowded. The 
number of houses at the Wallabout, situated within about one third 
of a mile of ground, is eight; of these seven are two-story houses, 
and five are double houses, all of them sufficiently roomy for thie 
families that occupy them. The whole number of workmen at the 
yard, at the time the fever appeared there, was about twenty; of 
these, one lodged at Mr. Middletons’; seven at Mr. Helme’s, three 
in the house with himself, and four in an out-house ; two at Mr. 
Little’s ; from four to five at Mr. Rhodes’; at Mr. Titus’s two; at 
Mr. Goodridge’s one, and at Mr. Martin’s one. As to the number 
of workinen stowed in single rooms, I have not been able to discover 
that it was in any instance inconvenient ; the greatest number that 
a slept in a room has been four, all of whom have remained in 
ealth. : 

Your second question relates to the characters of the workmen, 
and the tenants who occupy the houses. As to this I can only say, 
that so far as my acquaintance extends, I have uniformly found the 
workmen to be decent and industrious, and persons of veracity. If 
your object is to know whether the persons who have made affidavits 
respecting the fever at the Wallabout, are people to be credited, I 
have no difficulty in saying, that they are all decent men, and entitled 
to full credit; and, having read their affidavits, Ihave no doubt of the 
facts to which they have testified, as most of them fell under my: 
own observation. As to the tenants, they are as cleanly, well behaved, 
industrious people as I wish to,have in my houses. 

In answer to your third question, I well remember the brig and 
schooner both coming to the Wallabout. The schooner lay off as I 
should judge, about one hundred, or one hundred and fifty yards, but 
the brig lay alongside the wharf, at first at the navy-yard, for some . 
days, and then she hauled her length forward to the ship-yard ; 
where she lay till she was moved down to the quarantine ground. 

On the 26th of June, after the brig had been ordered back’ to the 
quarantine ground by Dr. Bailey, and after the death of Mrs. Little 
and Mr. Dring, Dr. Rodgers. the health officer, came up to the ship- 
yard, and seeing him standing there, I asked him what he thought 
of the disorder that prevailed at the place, and whether he did not 
think it was the malignant fever; and told him I wanted information 
on which I could rely for my guide as to my workmen, who looked up 
to me for advice whether to stay at the yard or not. He said he had 
not discovered any thing to induce him to be of that opinion; at this 
time Dr. Waters came out of Mr. Little’s and said one or two more 
were going; I then asked Dr. Rodgers to go in and see the persons 
sick there, Jane Johnson and Edward Livingston, and he did so. I 
then requested him to go over to the mills at the navy-yard and see 
Mrs. Sherlock, he did so ; when he came out of the house, I asked 
him what he thought? he said Mrs. Sherlock had the intermittent 
fever, and I need not be alarmed. The next day Jane Johnson died, 
and the day after, word came to me that Mrs. Sherlock was dying ; 
both she and Jane Johnson died with the black vomit. I then was 
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fully convinced that it was the yellow fever, and advised the people 
to remove from the place as fast as possible. Most of them did so, 
and soon after the disease disappeared. ; 

This, sir, is all the information that I presume you want, and all 
that occurs to me as being material to the question to which it re- 
lates. Iam, &c. 

JOHN JACKSON. 


(No. XVII) : 
New-York, September 12, 1804. 

To Dr. Danret Lorvp.—Srir, 

Being engaged in the investigation of facts, in order to 
enable the public to form a correct opinion of the origin of the yellow 
fever, which appeared at the Wallabout, in June last, I conceive that 
the very interesting nature of this inquiry to the community, js such, 
as to form my apology for applying to any person who, I may suppose, 
can give me information on the subject. I therefore, sir, do not hesi- 
tate to address myself to you, although I have not the pleasure of a 
personal acquaintance with you, as I understand you were the first 
physician called on to visit the sick on that occasion, and can proba- 
bly furnish me with some important particulars. In order that you 
may perceive at once the design of my inquiries, and shape your an- 
swer to the precise point, I take the liberty to submit the following 
questions to you : | 

First—When you saw your patient or patients, did you; at once, 
judge the disease to be the yellow fever? 

Second—Did you discover any thing in the ship-yard, or in the 
houses, or about them, to induce you to believe the disease originated 
there? 

Third—Did you see one or more vessels lying, at that time, at the 
Wallabout, to which you thought, and still think, the origin of the 
disease justly attributable ? 

Your answer, sir, in as concise a form as you please, will render 
a service to the cause of truth, and particularly oblige 

Your humble servant, 
WILLIAM COLEMAN. 


(No. XVIII) 
New-York, September 12, 1804. 
Ma. CoLemMan.—Sir, 

In answer to your letter, just received, I with sincerity de- 
clare, that I would very gladly have been excused from seeming to 
take any side in the controversy. A great aversion to having my 
name appear in the papers, and still more, a personal friendship for 
the Health Physician, create a strong reluctance against complying 
with your request; on the other hand, a sense of duty to the commu- 
nity, and of what is owing to truth, operate forcibly to induce me not 
to withhold from the public such information relative to the late epi- 
demic at the Wallabout, as is in my possession. » I proceed, therefore, 
briefly to answer your question. 

To the first [ have to say, that on the 24th day of June I was called 
to visit Philip Dring, who, I was told, was very sick, with vomiting, &c. 
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As soon as I saw him Thad no hesitation in deciding, in my own mind, 
that.it was a case of unequivocal yellow fever, having seen a great 
deal of that disease since 1797, when I first removed to this city. At 
the same time, in an adjoining room, lay another person by the name 
of Cassils, not soill, but who was then attacked with the disease. In 
answer to repeated inquiries of what I thought of their illness, I told 
Mr. and Mrs. Helme, Dring’s father and mother-in-law, that it was 
the yellow fever Ithen saw Jane Johnson and a man by the name of 
Livingston, at Mr. Little's, a house within a few yards of Helme’s, 
whose cases I likewise pronounced to be yellow fever. 

In answer to your second question I have to say, that being one of 
those who firmly and steadily believed the yellow fever was a disease 
of local origin, I inquired of Mr. Helme first, if there were no 
fresh stagnant water or dead animals in his neighbourhood ? but was 
answered inthe negative, and told the water which covered the sur- 
face every where near them, was salt water, and rose and fell with the 
tide. 1 next inquired of him where their sink and necessary were? 
after being told, and viewing them. I walked over the ship-yard and 
down tothe wharf, and about it, and could perceive nothing that 
could give the least cause of suspicion, nor did the situation of the 
houses, or of the adjoining grounds, furnish.to my mind any cause for 
the appearance of the disease. 

In answer to your third question, I did see two schooners and a 
brig: one schooner and the brig lying at the wharf I went on board 
the schooner at the wharf, which was the Union; on examination she 


appeared to have been well cleansed and white-washed, both in the 


hold and forecastle, and I thought her perfectly clean. I did not go 
on board the brig, for I was informed her cabin and hold, &c. were 
all locked up, so that I could not examine her. Young Mr. Helme at 
this time observed, that it must have been the ballast of this brig that 
caused the mischief, and on inquiry, I found she had unloaded some 
part of.it. If I am asked my opinion on this question, I feel myself, 
as a man loving truth and candour, obliged to declare, that there was 
such a total want of local causes, (the wind then being from the north- 
east and east, and for about a fortnight previous, and the weather quite 
cool,) that I felt myself entirely overpowered and compelled te relin- - 
quish an opinion that had been unshaken for years. It was my de- 
cided opinion then, it remained so after two more visits, (and the last 
for the express purpose of examining into facts,) and I now am neces- 
sitated to be of opinion, that the yellow fever was introduced into that 
place by-one or both of the vessels that I saw there. 
I am, Sir, your humble servant, 
DANIEL LORD.” 


“* I now proceed to sum up the cause, which I shall 
endeavour to do with brevity, candour and precision. 
Fortunately, the grounds of the controversy are narrowed 
by its being, at length, admitted, (with what inexpressible 
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reluctance the public has seen,) that the disease in ques- 
tion was decided yellow fever. 

“ The health-officer, after two deaths had occurred, and 
while three lay sick before him, pronounced the disease 
not malignant [or yellow] fever; and after the exami- 
nation of athird, he deliberately and formally declared it 
was only an intermittent, and that there was no cause of 
alarm. While the resident physician, equally acute and dis- 
cerning, gave it officially as bis opinion to the Common Coun- 
cil, in the case cf Arbutton, even three days after his at- 
tack, and but forty-eight hours before his death of black vo- 
mit, that there were no symptoms sufficiently marked to 
warrant an opinion ; and, at the same time iniormed them 
that Patrick Profay, another labourer, who had been suf- 
fered to come into the heart of the city, and pass through 
all the stages of the disease without a word’s being commu- 
nic:ted to the public, or even to the Common Council, 
“ was better.” Thus our city was exposed for several 
days to all the horrors of an epidemic yellow fever, because 
those to whom the care of it had been particularly com- 
mitted held a theoretical opinion that the yellow fever 
was not a contagious disease. Who will say we have not 
had a narrow escape’ But cases multiplied so fast, and 
deaths so frequently followed, marked by such peculiar 
and dreadful-symptoms, that at length they admitted that 
the yellow fever did prevail at the Wallabout. The only 
question then remaining is, in what way was this pesti- 
lence introduced there? T'wo only are suggested : one 
that it originated im the place from bad “air, soil, 
weather,” and other local causes ; the other, that-it was 
imported in the brig La Ruse, from Point-Petre, or the . 
schooner Greyhound, from Cape-Francois, and commu- 
nicated to the inhabitants. 
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“© The Health Commissioners are the advocates of the 
former opinion ; other physicians, of equal standing in 
the profession, (to say the least) embrace the latter. 
Thus were they at issue. 

‘The first particular information that the public had of 
the epidemic, was communicated by three physicians of 
this city, Drs. Hamersley, Stringham, and Gamage, ina 
letter addressed to his honour the Mayor, and published 
on the 3d of July, thirteen days after the disease had 
made its appearance. After stating a number of facts, 
they observed, that they should forbear making any com- 
ments, and that their only wish was to present to the first 
magistrate, such a statement of facts, as should enable him 
to take the most proper method for the preservation of the 
city. What could be more modest, more inoffensive, 
than this highly praiseworthy conduct? Who could have 
supposed it could have created animosity in any one ? 
But the facts they stated, though unaccompanied with re- 
mark, spoke a louder language than any comments ; they 
went directly to the destruction of a dangerous and 
darling theory, to which certain medical gentlemen are 
wedded, and which they seem determined to part with 
but with life, and to them it gave the highest offence. 
This offence vented itself in aspersions the most extraordi- 
nary the public had ever witnessed in an address by gen- 
tlemen of a learned profession to brothers of the same 
profession. The Medical Repository went the whole 
length of charging them with fabricating reports grossly 
unfounded, for the purpose of abusing the public credulity, 
““ which would answer no other purpose than to prop a 
declining doctrine, and to injure the reputation and com- 
merce of New-York.” But we were not to be the dupes 
of this imposing language. We shall soon see who it was 
that fabricated reports ; we shall soon see who it was 
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that abused public credulity for the purpose of propping 
a declining doctrine; and lastly, we shall see whose doc- 
trine it is, that is indeed injurious to the reputation and 
commerce of New-York, and a libel on our climate and 
our country. rent aE rs 

“ The answers have appeared; the first from Dr. 

John R. B. Rodgers, supported by an accompanying let-— 
ter of Dr. Walter ; the second from Drs. Mitchill and 
Miller, editors of the Medical Repository, and the latter 
the resident physician. These are now to be examined. | 

“ Method would seem to require mesto begin with a 
recapitulation of the facts stated by the three physicians, 
but it will be seen that that is not necessary to a full un- 

derstanding of the subject. As the editors of the Medi- 
cal Repository have given us, at large, and with much 
learning and ingenuity, a particular account of the “ local 
circumstances of the ship-yard, together with the condi- 
tion of the inhabitants,” for the express purpose of saéis- 
Jying all reasonable inquirers that the mischief generated 
there, I will begin withthem. ‘That they may not com- 
plain of any “ malignant misrepresentations” from me, I 
shall, whenever practicable, quote their own words ; and I 
. ° . a hd . 
shall give the refutation in the words of the witnesses. 

“ To show the unfavourable situation of the Wallabout, 
they say: 

“ A very high and steep bank, beginning a few feet from the house in- 
habited by the sick, effectually deprives persons residing there of the benefit 
of all refreshing breezes from the south and south-west.”—Medical Re- 
pository. 

Take the following in answer— 

** It [the Wallabout] is so situated as always to have a cool and 
pleasant air whenever there is wind stirring, from whatever quarter 
it blows; this is more particularly owing to its being surrounded on 
all sides but one by water, and on that side, which is the south side, 
there is a break in the hill, so that even when the wind is south, there 


is always a draught draws down through the ship-yard.”—Rhodes’ 
Deposition. 
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Same point—‘ Qn the south, is a bank of about fifty feet in height, 
but in this bank there is a valley, that whenever a south wind blows 
the place below enjoys its share of it.”’"—Jackson’s Letter. 


Once moré—* The principal houses are so situated with their rears to 
the eastward on the line of the navy-vard, that for want of doors and 
windows on that side, they almost entirely exclude the north-east, east 
and south-east winds.” —Medical Repository. 


E. contra.—* Samuel Middletons, being duly sworn, testifies and 
says, that his house is under the same roof with that occupied by 
Simeon Helme, but north of it; that he has two windows, one below 
and one above, opening eastward on the line of the navy-yard, but the 
lower window was cut since the fever.” 

Same point—‘* And the deponent further saith, that this large 
room had a window that opened into the navy-yard:”"—Helme’s Depo- 
setion. . 

Same point.—‘‘ Middletons and Helme both live under one roof ; 
these two houses only are situated with their rears on the navy-yard 
to the eastward, but they both have upper and lower windows on that 
side, and are all ventilated.’”—Jackson’s Letter. 


Once more.— Two ships on the stocks, surrounded by thetr scaffolding, 
together with large quantities of timber deposited in different situations, 
preven:ed, in a great degree, the approach of currents of air from the 
west and north-west.’—Medical Repository. 


E. contra —* Isaac M. Brown, being duly sworn, deposeth and 
saith, that being at work on the stern of a new ship on the stocks, 
which was then only in frame, with not three streaks of plank on her 
bottom.” 

Same point.— I find it also stated in the same account, that the 
two ships on the stocks prevented the approach of the air from the 
west and north-west, but at the time of the fever, those ships had 
very few planks on, so that the air could meet with little or no ob- 
struction ; though since, they have been planked, but the fever has not 
made asecond appearance.”—Jackson’s Letier. 


Once more.—“ Frofthtse circumstances, it results, that the only wind 
which had free access to the ship-yard, or could ventilate it with any 
effect was a north wind, which seldom blows during the hot season. The 
effect of these circumstances wa$ strongly felt and acknowledged by the 
inhabitants of the place, who described. in striking terms, the unfavour- 
ableness of it to a free circulation of air, an’ their sufferings in conse- 
quence of the very hot and stagnant air they were obliged to breathe.” 

Medical Repository. 


E. contra—*“ And the deponent further saith, that he views the 
Wallabout to be a healthy situation, well accommodated as to a free 
circulation of air.”—Helme’s, jun Deposition. 

Same point.—‘* Nor has the deponent ever heard of any complaint 
by any person at the yard, of the want of a free circulation of 
air.”—_Brown’s Deposition. 

Same point.—‘* Nor had he ever suffered for want of circulation of 


air, or excessive heat while working there.”—Livingston’s Deposi- 
tion.” 
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Same point—“ And the deponent further saith, that he has never 
heard any inhabitants at the Wallabout, nor any of the workmen 
employed there, complain of the want of a free circulation of air, or 
say that they thought the place an unfavourable situation, but on the 
contrary he has frequently heard the workmen speak of it as being 
far preferable on that acceunt, to the other side of the river in New- 
York”.—Rhode’s Deposition. 

Same point.—“ Nor has he ever heard any complaint of the want 
of a free circulation of air, but on the contrary, when there has been 
any air stirring any where, the Wallabout has its~full proportion.” 

Randel’s Deposition. 

Same point.—“ The deponent further saith, that whenever any 
wind is stirring, from whatever quarter it blows, the yard is as well 
supplied with fresh and cool breezes as any place whatever; and 
when the wind blows from the south east any way hard he is obliged 
to shut his shop window ; nor has he ever heard any complaint of a 
want of circulation of air by any of the people.”—Wakeman’s Deposi- 
tion. 

Same point.—* Nor did he ever hear any person complain, or per- 
ceive himself, that the ship-yard at the Wallabout was so situated as 
not to have a free circulation of air.”"—Wright’s Deposition. 

Same point— Being surrounded on every other side by running 
salt water, for there are no fresh marshes near, it almost constantly 
enjoys coo] and refreshing breezes equal toany other place. 1 lately, 
on a very hot day, and when the wind was south, made the experi- 
ment of placing a thermometer in the open air in the middle of the 
day, in the shade below, and afterwards placed it in the open air un- 
der a tree in the orchard above, when I found the mercury to rise in a 
short time nearly two degrees. In a word I regard it, and have al- 
ways regarded it as being as healthy a place asI ever knew ; and the 
present yard is, in my opinion, better ventilated and more accommo- 
dated with fresh air and cool breezes than the former ship-yard, now the 
navy-yard, ever was ; which is owing to our having dug away the bank 
since. I cannot express my surprise to you, sir, at lately observing 
it asserted in an account taken from the Medical Repository, that the 
place was unfavourable toa free circulation of air, and that the inha- 
bitants suffered from the hot and stagnant air they were compelled 
to breathe.”——Jackson’s Letter. 


“ [ have been the more particular in multiplying tes- 
timony as to this single fact, because it is one that seems 
to depend on the experience and feelings of numbers. 
- We now return to our two physicians, 


** The boarding houses allotted to the numerous workmen at thig ehip, 
yard were excessively crowded. The number of lodgers stowed in single 
rooms was, in severalinstances, so large that great danger must have re- 
sulted from this source, in a situation ever so favourable on other aecounts. 
In one instance, it is asserted that nine labouring men, with their bed- 
ding, fc. were obliged to puss their nights in a room about ten pr twelve 
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feet square, with only one window and door. In several other eases which 
have been distinctly related, the degree of crowding was nearly as 
great.”— Medical Repository. 


E. contra.— On examination the deponent is fully convinced, that 
in ne instance, any of the boarders have been, before the sickness or 
since, crowded at the houses at Jackson’s yard.”—Rhodes’ Deposition. 

Same point.—‘* The deponent further saith, that he never has heard 
any complaint by any of the workmen of being crowded in the board- 
ing houses by night or day, nor does he believe, from inquiry, any 
cause of such complaint ever existed.”—Randel’s Deposition. 

Same point.—* For several years I have carried on ship-building, 
and employed more men at the navy-yard than now at the ship-yard 
which joins it; and last yexr Iemployed a greater number of men 
at this same ship-yard, than I did prior to the sickness this year, but 
so far from being unhealthy, I have been accustomed to postpone en- 
gaging my hands till the latter part of the summer, when I had no 
difficulty in procuring workmen a shilling a day cheaper than they 
would do the same work in New-York ; nor have I been able to disco- 
ver, or have heard of any thing that should make it more unhealthy 
this year than in former seasons; and since the sickness I have had 
twice the number of hands at work I had before.”—Jackson’s Letter. 

Same side.—** But it is also said that the boarding houses allotted 
to the workmen were excessively crowded. The number of houses 
at the Wallabout, situated within about one third of a mile of ground, 
is eight; of these, seven are two story houses, and five are double 
houses, all of them sufficiently roomy for the families that occupy 
them. The whole number of workmen at the yard, at the time the 
fever appeared there, was about twenty; of these one lodged at Mr. 
Middletons’; seven at Mr. Helme’s, three in the house with himself, 
and four in an out house ; two at Mr. Little’s ; from four to five at Mr. 
Rhodes’ ; at Mr. Titus’s two ; at Mr. Goodridge’s one, and at Mr. 
Martin’s one. Asto the number of workmen stowed in single rooms, 
¥ have not been able to discover that it was in any instance inconve- 
nient ; the greatest number that have slept in one room has been four, 
all of whom have remained in health.”’— Same Letter. 


“ To show the manner in which these unhappy work- 
men were stived up, so that the poor fellows engendered, 
and indeed could not but engender yellow fever, Dr. 
Daniel D. Walter is brought forward. This diffident 
young gentleman tells us that he does not want to hear 
any discussion of the question of importation ; to show 
however, that it was not imported, but originated in the 
house of Mr. Helme, he has undertaken to give us the 


precise dimensions of Helme’s house, every way, to a 
single foot, and as his ill-stars will have it, he is not 
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right in any one particular: he has also undertaken to 
give us the number of lodgers, in which the same bad 
luck attends him, for he has not stated the number right 
in any one room, excepting the outer kitchen. He says, 
in aletter to Dr. Rodgers, 


“ You wish to be informed of the number of inmates dwelling in each 
house. In Mr. Helme’s house, which consists of two rooms, each fifteen 
feet square, aud two, each eleven feet square, and a very small kitchen, in 
all five rooms, there lived twenty-four or mare persons, twelve of whom 
or more have constantly slept in the two lower rooms, eight or more in the 
two upper, and four or more in the kitchen.’—Walter’s Letter. 


‘¢ Suspecting, from what had fallen under my own ob- 
servation, that the doctor was a little mistaken, I wrote 
to the occupant for information. The following is an ex- 
tract from his answer. 


* The house I now occupy is two stories high, containing two large 
rooms sixteen by eighteen feet, one in each story, and two small 
rooms ten by twelve ; besides this, there is a kitchen in a separate 
building fourteen by fourteen. At the time of the fever there slept 
in the lower part of the house, myself and wife, Mr. Dring and wife 
and his four children, and my two daughters. In the upper rooms 
slept Mr. Leeds and wife and two children in one room, and two men, 
boarders, in the other room; and four boarders, workmen, slept in 
the kitchen, making in the whole, twenty persons, which then com- 
posed the family. Yours, 


SIMEON HELME.” 


‘* Our unfortunate doctor happens not to be exactly 
right in any single item; and this may be alla very 
innocent mistake ; I doubt not it is ; though, it also hap_ 
pens that every error is on the side of exaggeration. But 
we will let that pass. 


“ There was but one instance of a family at this ship-yard enjoying the 
comfort of apartments sufficiently spacious and commodious in proportion 
to their number, and these all preserving good health, while the neicrh- 
Sours around them were siekening and dying.” ’ 
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“ In support of the same curious and instructive fact; 
is the following extract from Doctor Daniel T. Wal- 


ter— 


** It ought to be observed before quitting this subject, that Samuel Mid- 
dletons’ family, consisting of six persons, have lived during the whole 
sickly season at the Wallabout, in the north-east end of Mr. Helme’s 
house, next the water, andof course nearest the vessels, and have enjoy- 
ed an uninterrupted state of health ; but Mr. Middletons’ family occupies 
exactly half the house, which gives six persons, in one instance, as much 
room as nearly thirty enjoys in the other. If, however, the fever was de- 
rived from the vessels solely, this cireumstance ought to be of no avail, 
and Mr. Middletons’ family oughi te have been the first to have taken 
it.’—-Walter’s Letter. 


E. contra.—‘* The deponent saith, that he has two windows, one 
below and one above, opening eastw ard, on the line of the navy-yard, 
but the lower window has been cut since the fever.”—Middletons’ 
Deposition. 


“* As Helme had a lower window before the fever, open- 
ing east on the navy-yard where the brig La Ruse lay be- 
fore she was moved, and Middletons had not, this might 
account for Helme’s family taking the disease and Mid- 
dietons’ escaping. If, however, this should not be thought 
satisfactory, then take the following extracts, in answer to 
the statement of the Repository, that “‘ Middletons’ fa- 
mily all preserved good health,” or, as Dr. Walter says, 
‘‘ uninterrupted health.” 


** The former of whom [Brown] was taken with the yellow fever 
on the 21st, and the latter, who boarded in the deponent’s house, was 
tuken on the 26th.”—Middletons’ Deposition. 

Same point.—‘ On the Wednesday following, to wit, on the 20th, the 
deponent found himself attacked with pain in the head, back and 
limbs, on which he told Mr. Middletons that he hoped for the best, 
but he felt just as he formerly did when he had the yellow fever ; 
soon after he was attacked with it, and was sick about three weeks, 
when he recovered. And the deponent further saith, that he boarded 
in the house of Mr. Middletons, adjoining the house of Mr. Helme 
north-east, and under the same room.”—Brown’s Deposition. 


“* The quantity of animal and vegetable filth overspreading the ground, 
and lying about the boarding houses, taken in connexion with the other 
etrcumstances of the place, was sufficient to generate great mischief. No 
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plan of properly cleansing the yard seems ever to have been adopted ; of 
course this filth has been progressively accumulating, and becoming more 
dangerous ever since the establishment of this place was first underta- 
ken.””—Medical Repository. 


E. contra.— The ship-yard is as clean as ship-yards usually are, 
any where, nor is there any animal filth or vegetable filth lying about 
or near it, so as to cause any kind of inconvenience to any person in 
the place ; and further saith not.”—Helme’s, Jun. Deposttion. 

Same point.—“ Nor has he ever perceived that the yard was less 
clean, or the ground about it, than other ship-yards in New-York.” 

Brown’s Deposition. 

Same point.—‘* And the deponent further saith, that he never ex- 
perienced any inconvenience from dirt or filth lying about the yard or 
the houses, nor saw more than is usual at ship-yards.”—Livingston’s 
Deposition. 

Same point.—“ And the deponent further saith, that there is not 
nor was at the time of the appearance of the fever, or at any other 
time this summer, any animal or ay cte~ filth overspreading the 
ground at the ship-yard or round the boarding houses near it, but that 
it is and has been as cleanas the ship-yards usually are in New- 
York.”—Rhodes’ Deposttion. 

Same point.—‘* During the present season, the ground of the ship- 
yard, andthe grounds about the houses, have been, and are as clean 
as is customary, as clean as other ship-yards are, and as the former 
ship-yard used to be ; that all the time the deponent has been so oc- 
cupied before and during the late fever, and since, he has never ob- 
served any thing of so filthy a nature as to cause the least incon- 
venience to the persons residing there.”—Randel’s Deposition. 

Same point.—** And the deponent further saith, that the ship-yard, 
with which he has been acquainted for seven years, has always been 
in a clean and healthy state, and as clean the present year, since it 
was removed to Jackson’s wharf, both before and at the time of the 
fever, as itever was when it was kept at the navy-yard on the other 
side of the fence.”—Wakeman’s Deposition. 

Same pornt—‘ And the deponent further saith, that he never ob- 
served that the ship-yard, or any of the ground about it, was ina 
mere dirty or filthy state than is castomary at other ship-yards, and 
such as is caused by the quantity of dry chips that lie loose about the 
vessels.”— Wright's Deposition. 

Same point — I have been at the yard almost every day, but I have 
never discovered that the ground of the ship-yard was dirty, more 
than what was caused by dry chips lying about, nor have I seen any 
more filth of any sort than is usual about houses in such country 
places.” —Jackson’s Letter. 

Same point.—‘* My first object was to examine the state of thie 
houses, with respect to cleanliness, and I had the satisfaction of per- 
ceiving that the inhabitants had not been negligent in regard to this 
important article. The rooms, which had been occupied by the sick, 
had been thoroughly cleansed, and the houses whitewashed ; nor did 
1 see any thing offensive in the vicinity.”—Jbid. 
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* To the above I may add, that from the view I had of the situation 
of the place, the information I received from different individuals on 
the spot, and an unbiased reflection upon the whole in my own mind, 
the result is, that I perceived no cause existing there, which, in my 
opinion, could have produced malignant fever.”—Letter from the Se- 
cretary of the Health Committee. 

Same point.—‘* I walked over to the ship-yard and down to the 
wharf and about it, and could perceive nothing that could give the 
least cause of suspicion, nor did the situation of the houses, or of the 
adjoining grounds, furnish to my mind any cause for the appearance 
of the disease.”—Dr. Lord’s Letter. 


“ The number of persons at this place was sufficient to carry on the 
work of building two large shifis, and of occasjonally repairing others. 
Yet these workmen did not possess the convenience of a privy, the want 
of which must have added exceedingly to the accumulation of filth, When 
all these facts are considered in connexion with the local circumstances 
of the spet, which rendered ordinary ventilation impossible, it will not 
appear strange that a malignant disease should have been generated at 
this plac e.’—Medical Repository. 


E. contra.—* You ask me if there are privies, because, as I presume, 
the Medical Repository account asserts, “‘ the workmen did not possess 
the’convenience of a privy, the want of which, they say, must have 
added exceedingly to the other sources of the accumulation of filth.” 
There is‘’a large privy at Helme’s house, close by the ship-yard, but the 
truth is, the workmen do not use it, because the wharf extends so 
low as always to have more or less water, and during both rising and 
falling water, has a strong current running by it, and the men go 
down there. You can judge, sir, whether this “ can add exceedingly 
to the other sources of filth.”—Jackson’s Letter. 

“ One would suppose from this that the situation, in 
respect to privies, had the advantage over almost any 
other, and must be remarkably inoffensive in this par- 
ticular. 

“ But this affair of the privies is not the least curious 
in our curious medical account. ‘To understand it, I must 
remind the reader, that it is now some years since the ad- 


vocates for domestic origin, in their search after causes of 
yellow fever in the United States, added to their list, przvzes 


and new made grounds. The moment the yellow fever 
appears in any of our cities, these zealous gentlemen run 
about the neighbourhood inquiring after privies and new 
made grounds ; and, as the epidemic has, heretofore, al- 
ways appeared on some of the wharves of the East river» 
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there has never been any difficulty to discover at once both 
privies and new made grounds. As soon as the fact is put 
beyond question, they go their way rejoicing at the dis- 
covery of another piece of testimony in favour of domes- 
tic origin. Thus, after it had been well ascertained that 
the fever actually existed at the Wallabout, they went over 
in pursuit of privies and new made grounds ; those two 
never failing sources of septic acid vapour. As soon as 
they got there, they saw it was in vain to look for new 
made grounds, and, they next inquire after sinks and pri- 
vies! when behold there are none! What’s to be done 
now’ Qne gentleman, more candid than the rest, ac- 
knowledges, that finding the absence of this, and every 
thing else that could be justly considered as a local cause, 
he felt himself compelled to relinquish an opinion that had 
been unshaken for years. Such conduct is honourable- 
Not so with the editors of the Medical Repository ; 
these great champions of comestic origin, meeting with 
neither new made ground nor privies, wheel right about, 
and declare that the disease was caused by the want of 
privies. ‘ The want of a privy, quoth the Medical Re- 
pository, must have added exceedingly to the other sources 
of the accumulation of filth,” and “it will not appear 
strange that a malignant disease should have been gene- 
rated at the place.” 

“ Dr. Miller, the Resident Physician, to whom Dr. 
Rodgers, the Health Officer, referred his Honour the 
Mayor, for more particular information respecting the 
Wallabout than he could give, because Dr. M. had been 
en the spot, (though, by the way, so had the Health Officer, 
as appears from Mr. Jackson’s letter) chose, it seems, to 


make his communication in form of an article for the 
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Medical Repository and Review. This Medical Repo- 
sitory and Review is an octavo volume, respectable for 
its size, and imposing in its appearance, and it circulates 
not only throughout the United States, but several copies 
go annually to Europe, where it is read by the faculty 
there, as the work of the most eminent medical men in 
this country. In such a work, professedly undertaken 
for the purpose of exposing the ignorance, correcting the 
mistakes, and detecting the misrepresentations of others, 
surely the public have some right to expect at least a little 
more than usual attention to accuracy in itself. What then 
will be their surprise, and how must it affect the reputation 
of the work, that the only article, (and that ona favourite 
subject too, where more than customary care would be 
expected,) which has been subjected to a rigid criticism, 
is found to be, not merely, very often wrong, but never 
once right! But we have not room for multiplying ob- 
servations of this sort ; we hope, indeed we feel very con- 
fident, that the editors of the Medical Repository have 
some way of accounting for this, beyond what we know 
of ; especially, since they are so loud and so frequent in 
charging other gentlemen with fabricating “ gross and 
glaring mistatements.” But, at any rate, this detection 
of their errors should teach them a little more caution in 
future, inspire them with a little more modesty, and ren- 


der them a little less presumptuous in their attacks upon 
gentlemen whose characters, private and professional, 
stand as fair and as exalted as their own. 

“As Dr. Rodgers has thought proper to mention the 
weather as one of the causes of yellow fever at the Wal- 
labout, I here present the reader with a transcript from 
a table of meteorological observations, beginning eight 
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days before the disease appeared, and continuing till the 
day on which the last *‘new case” occurred. 

















THERMOMETER. 

9] 12] 3 9]12] 3 

June 12] 65 | 60] 59 June 22] 68 [| 68 | 69 
13 | 67} 71] 74 23] 70] 724 74 
14} 70} 71 | 72 24172176] 78 
15 | 66 | 72 | 77 25 | 69| 69 | 71 
16 | 70} 76 | 76 26 | 69 | 72 | 76 
17 | 72 | 76] 80 27175179 | 81 
18 | 77 | 80] 83 28 | 78 | 80] 83 
19 | 74] 76 | 74 29170176] 78 
20 | 67 | 67 | 67 30] 71 [| 72] 75 
21 | 68 | 68 | 68 July 1] 641 68 | 68 




















“« By inspection of this table it will be seen, that except- 
ing four days, the weather was even below “ summer 
heat,” and in no instance was the heat excessive. 

““ Having shown that the origin of the epidemic is 
not to be accounted for from any of the causes assigned 
by the Health Commissioners, neither from the “ air, 
soil, or weather ; local situation of the Wallabout; the 
position of the houses, or the materials surrounding 
them ;” all of which are pointed out by the Health Off- 
cer: Having proved that, in all these respects, whatever 
has been advanced, has been, throughout, ‘ gross misrepre- 
sentations, we are necessarily driven to seek for the 
origin of the disease in the other, of the only two assign- 
ed causes; namely, vessels recently arrived from the 
West-Indies. As there are but two causes, foreign and 
domestic, to which the disease can be attributed, if it 
appears that there was a total absence of one, sound 
logic would warrant me in leaving it here, and saying, 


that as it is not of domestic, it must necessarily be of 
Vor. II. Rr 
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foreign origin ; at any rate, a very slight degree of proof 
ought, in this case, to be admitted as competent and con- 
clusive. To the vessels, then, let us now turn our atten- 
tion. 

“© I begin with the schooner Greyhound. She arrived, 
as appears by the newspapers, on the fourth of June, Dr. 
Rodgers says the second, (this is not very material,) after 
a passage of sixteen days. What day she was suffered 
to come up to the Wallabout is no where stated. On the 
18th, it appears, her bilge-water was pumped out on the 
south side of her, she then lying to the windward of the 
Wallabout, at the distance of one hundred, or one hundred 
and fifty yards. The Health Officer says, that while she 
was at the quarantine ground, “her bilge-water was 
completely pumped out, and the water from the pump 
clear and free from smell.” It may be so; had the 
Health Officer said he saw this with his own eyes, it would 
not have been decorous to have doubted it ; and though 
this schooner, as I am informed by the owner, is so re- 
matkably tight, that she is said not to leak at all, yet as we 
know that all vessels leak more or less, I shall admit that 
she was pumped out at the quarantine, and that the water 
which came trom her so black and with such an intolera- 
ble stench after lying some days at the Wallabout, was 
what she took in while she lay there. And I desire no 
other concession than this in favour of my argument. 
But before I proceed to the inference, I must go on a lit- 
tle further with the Health Officer’s letter. “ A// the ports, 
(says the Health Officer,) from which the vessels now in the 
Wallabout, or which have been there since the first of 
June, sailed from, were, at the time of their respective 
departures, in great health.’ “ Guadaloupe too (says he) 
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was very healthy when La Ruse sailed, and had been so 
for a long time before.” 

‘“* T acknowledge it is extremely difficult to obtain from 
captains of vessels, or any of the crews, the truth as to 
the health of the port they sailed from. They all think 
they are perfectly justified to make use of any sort of 
misrepresentation, nay, if it is absolutely necessary, 
some of them think they may back it with an oath, to 
evade the irksome operation of quarantine laws. Hence, 
in some parts of Europe it has been found, by experience, 
necessary to punish such misrepresentations with death ; 
nothing else being found adequate to restrain them. All 
this, however, is as well known to the Health Officer as 
to me, and his experience should have taught him to 
speak with some sort of diffidence. Yet he not only in- 
forms us that all the ports were in health, but “ great 
health.” ‘To make it still stronger, the editor of the Re- 
pository undertakes to say, that “ it appears from zcon- 
testible evidence, laid before the public by the Health 
Officer, that the vessels in question came frem ports 
which were in a very healthy state.” Now I say no 
‘“‘ evidence” at all has been laid before the public by the 
Health Officer. He has said, indeed, that the ports were 
healthy ; but this we know is only information derived 
from others ; derived too, under strong temptation to de- 
viate from the truth, and, after all, it does not appear 
what his information is, from whom derived, or how au- 
thenticated. He has “ laid nothing” of this sort before 
the public. Isay, Messicurs Editors of the Repository, 
in direct contradiction of you, that he has not laid incon- 
testible evidence before the public, and to call it so, is a 
palpable perversion of language, caiculated to make an 
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impression, wherever your book is read, materially wide 
of the truth. 
“‘ I suppose I am not expected to send to the West- 


Indies and get depositions there ; though I am sorry it | 


has not been in my power to doso. I shall however 
give the best evidence the nature of the case admits of. 
First then, an extract from a southern newspaper. 

** Died at Cape-Francois, on the 16th of June, of the yellow fever, 
Mr. Edward Moulson, late Merchant of this place.” 

“¢ Making proper allowance for the time Mr, Moulson 
was sick, and supposing that the fever had been so long 
in the place as to have been prevalent before he sickened, 
the Cape, atthe time of the departure of the Greyhound, 
could not have been in great health. As to the case of 
La Ruse from Point-Petre, I have been fortunate enough 
to meet with the captain, who was so candid as to give 
me some important information. He informs me, and has 
signed his name to the information, that “ Before Cap- 
tain Storey sailed, he understood some cases of the fever 
had oceurred at the place.”* Tis true, he adds, that the 
disease was not so ‘ prevalent,’ as that it could be called a 
‘sickly port!’ but this I must beg permission to say, is only 
setting up opinion against fact. What is a ‘ sickly port’ 
is the most vague of all things. How many cases of 
sickness, or how many deaths, or how wide spread must 
be the fever before the place can be called a sickly port? 
The fact is stated, clearly and undeniably, that the disease 
had made its appearance before the brig sailed, after 
having lain there about six weeks. The next important 
fact is, that, on the eighth day after her departure, one of 
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* Vide page 294. 
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the crew sickened, and the next day, another ; one reco- 
vered and the other died, after three days illness. ‘ His 
bedding and all his clothes were thrown overboard with himy 
This is always the case when the deceased is supposed 
to die of acontagious disease. The bedding and clothes 
of Jack, however, (the other person who was sick,) were 
not thrown overboard ; but preserved and brought into 
port. ‘he following paragraph appeared in the Aurora of 
the 10th inst.— 

“* We understand that our Board of Health, perceiving that persons 
in many vessels from Point-Petre were affected with yellow fever, 
have, during the last two months, subjected all shipping from thence 
to a rigid quarantine, and we now deem it our duty, for the sake of 
the health of the other ports of the United States, to declare from 
authority that the Board yesterday received official information of the 
prevalence of the yellow fever both on shore and in the port of Point- 
Petre.” 

“ This, I think, shows pretty conclusively what sort of 
fever had begun to prevail there before the departure of La 
Ruse ; indeed, the captain did not deny to me but it was 
the yellow fever ; and the short time the cook lay sick, 
with the circumstances of destroying all his clothes and 
bedding prove, ina manner equally satisfactory, that he 
died of the prevailing epidemic. 

“ Afte: this I shall submit it to the Health Officer, 
whether he ought not to have expressed himself with a 
little more caution as to the healthiness of the ports of Cape 
Francois and Point-Petre ; and I shall ask the editors of 
the Medical Repository, what are their real notions about 
attempts to abuse public credulity, or whether they think 
aman may do it without any offence against propriety or 
morals, provided only he does it on the right side—that 
is to say, in behalf of domestic origin? But to pro- 
ceed 
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“I now come to the situation of the vessels after theit 
arrival. The Health Officer says the brig was clean, 
free between decks, nothing in the hold but stone ballast, 
and this free from smell; and that this ballast was tho- 
roughly washed and cleansed. Dr. Bayley, he says, found 
all the vessels at the Wallabout in such a situation as to 
warrant him in saying “ no evil could possibly have arisen 
from them.” He, however, saw one barrel of tainted 
beef, which he ordered to be thrown overboard. It is 
also added, that none of the crew or passengers of the 
brig have been sick since her arrival. This opinion of 
Dr. Bayley, I hope, by the way, is not to be considered 
as incontestible evidence ; and therefore, for the present, 
I will lay it out of the case. 

“We have now the circumstances of these two vessels 
pretty well before us. They, both, were from ports where 
the yellow fever prevailed ; and had the Health Officer 
been as well satisfied of this at the time he permitted them 
to come up from the quarantine, as I have no doubt he is 
now, I venture to say, he would not have permitted it, 
He was, unquestionably, in the first instance, deceived, and 
I am sorry that he or his friends should think it necessary 
to persist in circulating a statement to justify him on a 
supposition that he was not. The vessels, then, were from 
ports where a malignant fever prevailed at the time of 
their departure. But at the quarantine ground they 
were as well cleansed as washing could cleanse them. 
And will washing cleanse a vessel on board of which con- 

tagious diseases have prevailed? ‘That it will not, I shall 
produce their own authority, I mean the authority of the 
Medical Repository. 

“ On the 27th of June, 1800, the United States ship 
(seneral Greene, sailed from the Havanna for America. 
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On the 31st of July she was moored in Newport har- 
bour. On this occasion the Repository says: 

‘* Every customary method of preserving purity of air, and the 
health of seamen had been assiduously observed. The ship was free- 
ly ventilated, scoured, white-washed, sprinkled with vinegar, and 
the nitrous fumigation particularly recommended by Doctors Smith 
and Patterson, was frequently excited between decks. But notwith- 
standing all these precautions, and the still more favourable circum- 
stance of her arrival in a more northern latitude, there was one man 
attacked on the day of her leaving the Chesapeake, (July 11th) with 
a highly malignant fever, which terminated on the fifth day ; and on 
the day after his attack, another was seized similarly, and died in 
eighteen hours.” —Medical Repository, v. 4. p. 235. 

‘‘ In short, it was the case where a ship’s crew after 
being healthy at sea, are attacked as soon as they get into 
port with decided yellow fever. It was proposed first to 
send her down to quarantine, but a temporary abatement 
of the disease induced the inhabitants to give up this rigid 
proceeding ; the ,vessel was therefore suffered to remain, 
but was hauled from the wharf into the stream, and the 
sick were sent off as fast as they were taken ill, to adistant 
hospital. I need hardly add, that the consequences were, 
that, in a little time, the yellow fever was introduced into 
the town of Newport. Yet does the correspondent of the 
Medical Repository, as to that case, say, “It is impos- 
sible to reduce to satisfaction the opinion that a// the cases 
were derived from the ship, since some occurred wherein 
the patients had no communication either with the ship or 
any who had the disease.” It is added, that “soon after 
the offensive filth, which collected between the ship’s 
ballast, was, with it, removed, and the ship properly 
cleansed, no instance of fever occurred on board her.” 
I belive it must be admitted that this ship had beer 
more, much more thoroughly cleansed than the brig La 
Ruse, yet was it all insufficient until after the ballast 


had been removed. 
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“© There is one circumstance in this Report which ar- 
rests attention, as it is precisely in point with the very 
case before us, in reference to the Greyhound at the 
Wallabout. And as one factis always wortha volume of 
the best arguments on earth, it will save us a world of 
controversy with Dr. Mitchill about the nature of in- 
fectious poison chemically dissolved in caloric; or the 
qualities of pestilential air, formed from septic materials, 
by a septic process, thereby creating a septic gas; which 
may diffuse ahd spread itself through the atmosphere, 
after the manner of hydrogen gas, or carbonic acid gas ; 
I say all this chemical learning must vanish before a 
well attested fact. In the same account of the fever at 
Newport from this correspondent, I find the following re- 
corded. 

“* Notwithstanding these prudential cautions, other inhabitants 
who had worked on board the ship, and in parvicular, one young man 
and two boys who jad bathed near her at the time her BILGE-WATER 
was pumped out, were attacked with the disease and died.” —Jd. p. 236. 

“ Now it isin evidence, that in the first six cases that 
occurred at the Wallabout, every person taken sick, com- 
plained of the shocking smell of the bi/ge-water of the 
Greyhound, or the Greyhound and La Ruse, for both 
were pumping at the same time, and that it was so very 
offensive as in some to cause qualms. Well, but, says 
one, this is evidence not of foreign but domestic origin ; 
for the water was made while she lay at the whari. I 
shall ask then, why the filthy bilge-water, which is every 
day made by the hundreds of vessels lying at our 
wharves, and near them, does not produce the same ef- 
fect? Can it be believed that the vessels in question, 
after being so thoroughly cleansed as they were, would 
cause an epidemic fever, if they had not some peculiar 
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quality existing in their holds, among their ballast, or ad- 
hering to their timbers? But, says the Health Physician, 
the crews and passengers were all healthy. In answer to 
this I must once more take the liberty of opposing the au- 
thority of the Medical Repository itself. 


** It [sickness ] may affect only the crew and disappear; or the 
crew may sustain it, uninjured, by a habit gradually formed, and the first 
effects be felt by healthy, unhabituated persons in the first port she 
visits.’—Medical Repository, v. 2. p. 86. 


‘“* Supposing it may be more satisfactory to the reader 
to have the precise fact laid before him as to the effects of 
the bi/ee-water, mentioned in my last, I here extract from 
the several depositions what the witnesses have, each, 
said. 


** And the deponent further saith, that the evening before Philip 
Dring was taken, he told this deponent that he never in his life smelt 
anv thing so very bad as the smell from the vessels; meaning the 
brig La Ruse ‘and the schooner Greyhound, which lay at a little 
distance from the wharf, but which had been pumping out their 
bilge-water, and that he heard Mrs. Little make a similar obser- 
vation.—Helme’s Deposition. 

Same fuct—The deponent further saith, that when the brig La Ruse 
lay at the navy-vard, the schooner Greyhound lay at about one hundred 
or one hundred and fifty yards distant from the wharf, and while there, 
on the morning ofthe 18th or 19th of June, asthe deponent was at work 
in the ship-yard, he perceived a most shocking smell,to come from the 
water, the wind then being about north, and looking up he observed 
the schooner was pumping out her bilge-water, which was the cause 
of the smell. At this time Philip Dring and Isaac Brown both com- 
plained to the deponent very much of this offensive smell, and the 
latter was obliged to leave his work in consequence, and go and get a 
drink of brandy and water; in a day or two afterwards they were 
both taken with the fever.”—Helme’s Jr. Deposition, 

Same fact—* The deponent on either Saturday the 16th, or 
Monday the 18th of June, was addressed by Philip Dring, who 
was at work on the stern of an adjoining ship, and asked what 
was that nauseous and disagreeable smell, to which the depo- 
nent said it was the bilge-water then pumping out of the schooner 
Greyhound, which lay, as near as the deponent can judge, about 
one hundred and fifty yards to the windward, or that it came 
from the brig La Ruse, which was also then pumping out her 
bilge-water, and which lay within about thirty yards of where the de- 
ponent was at work. ‘Ihe effect was so disagreeable that the depo. 
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nent got off the stage and went and got a glass of brandy and water. 
And the deponent further saith, that he heard Mrs. Little complain 
of the bad smell of the bilge-water, and that she asked him what it 
was that smelt so bad at the time he went up and got the brandy and 
water.”— Brown’s Deposition. 

Same fuct—** The deponent further saith, that he well remembers 
that on the 18th of June, he was in the ship-yard in the morning, when 
the Greyhound was pumping ott her bilge-water, which smelt ex- 
cessively nauseous ; he heard both Dring and Brown complain of it.” 

Middletons’ Deposition. 

Same fact—* On the 18th or 19th of June, as he was at work one 
morning in the saw-pit, he was struck with a most dreadful smell, 
which he perceived to come from the bilge-water then pumping out 
of the Greyhound, lying about one hundred, or one hundred and fifty 
yards from the wharf.”— Livingston’s Deposition. 

Same fact—* The deponent further saith, that he was at work 
with Philip Dring, on the stern of the new ship, when the smell 
of the bilge-water was so nauseous and offensive to them all, 
and when Dring spoke to the deponent and asked him what was 
the cause of such a dreadful smell? The deponent looked toward 
the schooner Greyhound, and saw her pumping out her bilge-water, 
and he saw the water come out so very black as to turn the water 
black at her side.”—Wakeman’s Deposition. 

Same fact.— James Cassils, of lawful age, being duly sworn, depo- 
seth and saith, that he was one of the labourers who worked at the 
Wallabout as ship-carpenter, and was in the yard on the 18th of June, 
when he perceived a very disagreeable smell to come from the 
vessels, and looking towards the schooner Greyhound, saw she was 
pumping out her bilge-water, which seemed to be the cause of it. 

** And the deponent further saith, that on the 20th of June he was 
taken with the yellow fever.” 

Same fact.—‘“ Samuel White, of lawful age, being duly sworn, de- 
poseth and saith, that he was one of the ship-carpenters who worked 
at the Wallabout, and was in the yard on the 18th of June, when he 
perceived a very disagreeable smell to come from the vessels, and 
looking towards the schooner Greyhound, saw she was pumping out 
her bilge-water, which seemed to be the cause of it; and the depo- 
nent further saith, that on the 20th of June he was taken with the 
yellow fever.” 


“ There have been two other causes of disease 
found in those vessels, or at least one of them; namely, 
the spoiled beef, and the foul ballast of the brig La Ruse. 

“ It is admitted by the Health Officer, that Dr. Bayley 
saw “ one barrel of beef on buard the brig which was 
in an unsound and tainted state, which he immediately 
ordered overboard.” Yet it is said that Dr. Bayley found 
the vessels in such a state, as to “ warrant him in saying, 
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that no evil could possibly have arisen from them.” Af- 
ter what these domestic gentlemen have so repeatedly 
told us of tainted beef’s producing disease, I must be 
permitted to express a little surprise at the positive man- 
ner in which Dr. Bayley is stated to have given this opi- 
nion. Let us turn to what the Medical Repository has 
said of the effects of tainted or spoiled beef. In the 
same article, entitled, “ State of the weather and dis- 
eases” in 1799, we find them thus expressing them- 
selves— 

** Yet, notwithstanding the duration and intenseness of the win- 
ter, there were instances of disease, now and then to be met with in 
the city of New-York, caused by septic efluvia. A number of these 
could be traced directly to the remains of the spoiled or tainted beef 
of the prepesng season, sold at auction during the cold weather,” 
and ‘ used for food in its semi-putrid state.”—Med. Rep. vol. 3. p. 63. 

“© Again, in the same volume is an article entitled, 
“© Septic acid vapour, extricated from corrupting beef.” 
The article is too long to transcribe ; but the intention of 
it is to prove that “the acid quality of the putrifying 
flesh, and of the gas flowing from it,” was the cause ofa 
number of deaths at Burling-slip, in 1798. Lastly, to 
prove demonstratively that the septic acid vapour of a 
single barrel of spoiled beef, even when standing in the 
open air, will give the yellow fever itself, they have pub- 
lished a long letter from Tunis Wortman, Esq. showing 
that while the epidemic raged in New-York, with a de- 
gree of violence and mortality never before or since wit- 
nessed, Mr. Roorbach caught the same disease by fre- 
quenting a foot-path every day, within six or eight yards 
of which stood a barrel of spoiled beef. See Med. Rep. 
v. 3. p. 402. I confess I do not believe that spoiled beef 
will ever communicate the yellow fever, unless it comes 
from a place where that disease exits ; but with the cor- 
rectness of these gentlemen’s notions on this subject I do 
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not here meddle: yet, methinks, after labouring to prove 
that spoiled beef has produced, and will produce yellow 
fever, it is not very like consistency, for them now, be- 
cause this beef is found on board a vessel] that has some- 
how been permitted to come from the quarantine 
ground, to insist that no evil could possibly arise from it. 
Nor is it calculated to give us a very favourable impres- 
sion of the candour of the editors of the Medical Repo- 
sitory, that in the whole of their elaboraie article, they 
have never once mentioned the fact of the tainted beet: 
heretofore, according to them, the primary cause of pesti- 
lence and death. But I suppose tainted beef brought 
from the West-Indies is not so unhealthy as that which 
spoils in our unfortunate climate ; nor possesses any of 
that deadly septic acid vapour which the pestilential air 
of New-York produces. 

“¢ It only remains to consider the foul ballast of the brig 
La Ruse; which, of course, must make foul bilge-water, 
and which is, in itself, and has always been considered one 
method of communicating pestilence. 

“ To guard against the frequent source of yellow fever from the 
noxious air in the holds of vessels, we recommend the unloading such 
vessels as contain cargoes liable to putreiaction, and the discharging 
the ballast of all vessels at a d stunce from the city.” —Letter from the Phi- 
ladelphia Academy of Medicine. 

“ This I give the more cheerfully, because the Acade- 
my are great sticklers for domestic origin; and because 
I am able-to support it by another authority, which in the 
opinion of the editors of the Repository will be thought, 
I presume, equally respectable; I mean their own. In 
their review of Caldwell’s oration, on the origin of pesti- 
lential diseases, having observed that he ascribed much 
mischief to the foul air emitted from the putrid dadlast 
and damaged cargoes of vessels, they add ; 
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« ‘We are not disposed to controvert; on the contrary, we admit 
the frequent production of cases of pestilence from this source.”— 
Med. Rep. v. 3. p. 60. 

‘ But the Health-Officer says, the ballast of the brig 
was washed “ till the water came from her as pure, as 
clean, and as free from smell, as the water of the ocean.” 
To this, admitting the fact to be precisely as stated, the 
answer is furnished by the case of the General Greene, as 
quoted yesterday from the Medical Repository. In that 
instance, every possible method of cleansing was resorted 
to; the ship was “ freely ventilated, scoured, white-wash- 
ed, sprinkled with vinegar, and fumigated,” yet, until the 
ballast was removed out of her, it answered no purpose. 
But in this case the Health Officer tells us, that neither 
Capt. Wadsworth nor Capt. Chammings could perceive 
any disagreeable smell on board her ; and that he himself 
went up on the 26th June, and “ attentively examined 
the vessel and ballast, and could perceive no evil, or de- 


tect any disagreeable smell or effluvia in her ;”’ 


and that 
the ballast, which was brought to quarantine and unload- 
ed, he has “ passed over again and again,” nay, that he 
had even “ handled and smelt to it,” but could detect no 
evil. As his learned friend, Dr. Mitchell, has demon- 
strated in an ingenious pamphlet, published some years 
ago, that “ though pestilence may be accompanied, evi- 
dently, with stench ; yet its most formidable cffects are 
felt when neither the sight nor the sme/l give any evidence 
of its presence,” I cannot for my life see why Dr. Rod- 
gers should make such a point of smelling to this ballast, 
especially after it had been removed from the brig, landed 
at Staten-Island, and had lain exposed to the weather I 
dont know how long. But let us see how our evidence 
stands as to this— 
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«* And the deponent further saith, that he heard Capt. Chammings 
say, that when he opened the hatches and went down the hold of the 
brig La Ruse, there was a very disagreeable smell, but that he con- 
ceived it to be no more than what bad been caused by the confined air 
of the hold, and therefore did not mind it. And the deponent further 
saith, that he heard Benjamin Brown, the boatman employed in tak- 
ing out the ballast of the brig La Ruse, say, that the ballast, when 
he first began to take it out, smelt very bad, but he thought it was 
owing to the closeness of the hatches, and was not at all afraid.”— 
Randel’s Deposition. 


“ Same fact— 


“* The deponent saith, he heard some of the persons employed in 
unloading this bailast say, that it was so very offensive, they could 
not throw out but a few stones at a time, without being obliged to put 
their heads up the hatchway, to obtain a breath of fresh air.”—Helme 
Jun’r’s Deposition. 

“ But here two other difficulties present themselves, 
First, That some of the worst cases commenced before 
her ballast was started. Second, That the brig lay at 
such a distance from the house where the first case hap- 
pened, as to render it morally impossible that any conta- 
gion could have been communicated, supposing her to be 
really embued with contagion: But let us give the objec- 
tions in their own words. 

** La Ruse hauled first to the navy-yard, where she lay till the 23d 
of June, when she moved to the wharf where the Generous Friends 
and the Union lay, and opposite to the house where a woman sickened 
on the 20th, and died on the 24th or 25th. She lay there without dis- 


charging her ballast, or even touching it, till the 25th.”—Rodgers’ 
Letter. 


“© Same side— 


** It was asserted, in particular, that the disease appeared after the 
discharging of the ballast from the brig La Ruse, which was just men- 
tioned ; but it is ascertained that three or four of the worst cases 
commenced éefore this ballast was removed.”—-Medical Repository. 


“ Same side— 


_ © The statement in question [of the three physicians] appears to 
be incorrect in the following parts : ‘ an idea is meant to be held 
forth that no one sickened Jefore the ballast was discharged, whick 
was not the fact.”—Walter’s Letter. 
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» Pretty formidable, certainly! but as it has so hap- 
pened, that not one fact hitherto asserted has turned out 
as was stated, it naturally inclines us to hesitate through- 
out. Let us then go once more to our evidence ; by 
which I mean, not the loose sayings of individuals or of 
officers, but the deliberate declarations of persons under 
the solemnity of an oath. 


“‘ Simeon Helme, of lawful age, being duly sworn, deposeth and 
saith, that he has lived with his family at the Wallabout since March 
last, as master builder of the large ship now on the stocks at Jack- 
son’s wharf; that he well remembers when the brig La Ruse came up 
from the quarantine ground, and hauled along side of the wharf at the 
navy-yard, where she discharged part of her ballast Jefore the sick- 
ness broke out; that some days after discharging the first load of bal- 
last, Mr. Philip Dring, son-in-law to the deponent, was taken with the 
vellow fever.” 


‘© Same fact— 


** Simeon Helme, Jun. of lawful age, being duly sworn, saith, that 
he, the deponent, remembers when the brig La Ruse first came up 
from the quarantine ground, and hauled along side the wharf at the 
navy-yard, which was, according to the best of his recollection, about 
the twelfth of June; that a few days afterwards, and before the sick- 
ness appeared, this brig began to unload her ballast at the navy-yard.” 


‘¢ But, it is asserted, she lay ata great distance from the 
house where the first case occurred, meaning Mr. 
Helme’s— 


“* It was farther asserted, that the brig in question lay close to the 
house of Mr. Helme, in which one of the most malignant cases com- 


‘menced on the 20th of June: whereas there is the best evidence that 


this vessel lay at the navy-yard of the United States, a distance of 
more than 150 yards from the spot referred to, until the 23d of the 
month, when she moved to the wharf near Mr. Helme’s house, a day 
or two after some of the malignant cases had commenced.”—Me dical 
Repository. 


“¢ Let us now see how much this hundred and fifty 
yards of the Medical Repository amounts to, by “ ac- 
tual admeasurement.” 


** And the deponent further saith, the said Philip Dring lived in 
the same family with himself, and slept in an adjoining room with 
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his wife and child,” * but that the door of the'room adjoining, Which 
was alarge room of 18 b, 16 feet square, was always kept open. And 
the deponent further saith, that this large room had a window that 
opened into the navy-yard, at the wharf of which the brig La Rise 
lay when his son-in-law was taken sick, and within thirty yards of this 
window by admeasurement.”—Helme’s Deposition. 


* But, from the following extract, it will appear that 
Dring constantly worked in a place still nearer the brig— 


“ And the deponent further saith, that Dring worked every day on 
the stern of a ship on the stocks within abouttwenty-five yards of where 
the La Ruse lay at the navy-yard, and used to go repeatedly to a 
blacksmith’s shop to get iron-work, within eight, or, at most, ten 
yards of the brig.’’—Helme’s Deposition. 


** Any one, from reading the statement of the Medical 
Repository, or that in the Health Officer’s letter, would 
suppose that the navy-yard and the ship-yard were dis- 
tant from each other, whereas, only a fence is the line of 
separation ; separation as to boundaries, but an air-line 
as to atmosphere. 


« And the deponent saith, that after unloading one sloop load, for 
some cause, she [La Ruse ] desisted, and on the 23d she moved about 
her length westward to Jackson's wharf, which is only separated from 
the navy-yard by a fence.”—Helme Jun’r’s Deposition. 


“ Tris also asserted, that no person of those taken sick 
was on board either of the suspected vessels. 


“ It does not appear that a single person of those attacked with 
this malignant fever had been on board either of the vessels charged 
with the imporiation of it, or held any communication with them, or 
any thing belonging to them.”—. Medical Repository. 


** Neither of them [Livingston and Arbutton, who both had the fe- 
ver | had ever been on board La Ruse; Livingston had once been on 
board the Union, and no other vessel.”—Rodgers’ Letter. 


“ Edward Livingston, of lawful age, being duly sworn, deposeth 
and saith, that on Tuesday evening, the nineteenth of June, as 
nearly as he can recollect, he went on board the briz La Ruse, then ly- 
ing at the wharf, to get her bout to bring up a log that lay in the 
stream, and on the twentieth he was taken down, in the evening, with 
the yellow fever; in consequence of which, he was sent to the Marine 
Hospital, after being sick a week, and where, after about five weeks, 
he recovered.” | 
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“ Lastly, it is stated— 


** It deserves also to be mentioned, that a large proportion of all the 
victims to this disease, and some of the earliest, were women, whose 
occupations did not lead them to the wharves, who were employed 
within doors.”—Medical Repository. 

“ It will be seen by turning to'the list of those who were 
attacked by the disease, the whole number was seven- 
teen, of whom, eight only were women ; of these, four 
died, viz. Mrs. Little, Mrs. Sherlock, Jane Johnson, and 
Sally Wakeman. 

‘¢ But in answer to the attempt to show that the women 
had no communication with the brig that could account 
for their taking the disease, I shall now show that not only 
these, but all the cases that occurred, are traceable directly 
to one or both the vessels. | 

“ The first set of cases were Brown, White, Livingston, 
Castles, Mrs. Little and Dring; of these six, all com- 
plained of the offensive smell of the bilge-water the 
eighteenth of June, and five were taken with the fever on 
the 20th, within forty-eight hours afterwards ; the sixth, 
Dring, was seized the day after. Besides this, Simeon 
Helme, jun. swears that— 

He “frequently saw Mrs. Little, the woman who was first taken ill 
and died, down upon the wharf near where the brig La Ruse lay, and 
near the brig, looking for her child, which used to play about the 
wharf.” 

“¢ On the twenty-second, Mrs. Sherlock was seized, and 
besides the probability that she visited the sick, (for I 
give it only as such, since it is only mentioned to me and 
is not in evidence) her husband has deposed that— 


* She frequently went to the dock of the navy-yard, where the brig 
La Ruse lay, to pick up chips; the reoms where his wife, three chil- 
dren and self resided, were large, on the second story, had the benefit 
of a free and pure air from all quarters, being nearly surrounded with 
running salt water.” 
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‘ Jane Johnson, who was taken on the twenty-third, lived 
in the house with Mrs. Little, and nursed her. William 
Arbutton, who sickened on the twenty-eighth, slept in the 
same bed with Livingston after he was taken iil. Sally 
Wakeman who sickened on the twenty-ninth or thirtieth, 
visited the sick at both Helme’s and Little’s, as appears 
from her brother’s deposition. Benjamin Rhodes, who 
sickened on the twenty-ninth, has deposed that “ he visit- 
ed the sick every day” till he was taken ill himself. 
George Little, Mrs. Dring, and Patty Helme, all sick- 
ened on the thirtieth ; the former had attended on his sick 
wife, the two latter on Mr. Dring; and Hannah Helme, 
attacked July first, was the last person taken, and had been 
exposed in asimilar manner. These three last, it is wor- 
thy of remark, were attacked after their removal to a place 
called Vinegar Hill, more than a quarter of a mile distant, 
s. E. and their disease is stated by the father to be yellow 
fever, and not dysentery, as asserted by Dr. Walter. - Pa- 
trick Prosay is the only person unaccounted for. All in- 
quiries after this man have been fruitless ; all we know 
is, that on the twenty-eighth of June, at a meeting of the 
Health Committee, in answer to their inquiries about his 
situation, which they had by some accident just been in- 
formed of, the Resident Physician said that Patrick Prosay 
“‘ was better ;” and in the Medical Repository article, he 


is said to be a labourer who “ had quitted the ship-yard 
and made his way into the city.’ Thus the public have 
a history of every case, and of the circumstances attending 
the occurrence of each; all traced up to one source. 
Three causes are proved to have existed, al! of which, pro- 
bably, operated, but either of them, if I mistake not, has 
appeared sufficient to account for the introduction of the 
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epidemic, viz. the bilge-water, the spoiled beef, and the 
foul ballast. 

«¢ T have now finished my promised investigation ; and 
in the course of it have presented a series of facts, which 
to me appear interesting, important, and conclusive.” 

Such was the case of the Wallabout, and such the evi- 
dence respecting it. More than seven years have elapsed 
since this evidence has been laid before the public, whol- 
ly and completely disproving every material fact stated in 
the account which first appeared in the Medical Reposi- 
tory ; yet have not the editors of that work ever had the 
candour, we will say, the integrity, to correct that ac- 
count, or even so much as to mention to their readers that 
a different one had appeared. How such behaviour, in the 
conductors of such a work, can be reconciled with fair- 
dealing towards the public, we must confess ourselves at 
aloss tocomprehend. It was in reference to this case of 
the Wallabout, that we seriously asked, and now repeat 
the question, “ What must the public think, what ought 
it to think of a literary work, which, in the guise of 
openness and truth, publishes important mistatements of 
material facts, and when it is afterwards convicted be- 
yond all doubt, of having done so, continues, notwithstand- 

ing, to circulate these mistatements, and to propagate a 
doctrine founded upon them, most momentous in its con- 
sequences upon society :” 
To return once more to the Essay under review : 

‘** The occurrence of similar diseases in other parts of the world 
under similar circumstances, where contagien introduced from abroad 
cannot possibly be suspected, is also adverse to the doctrine of importa- 
tion. In making the circuit of the globe, on the parailels of latitude 
nearly or exactly corresponding with our’s, we pass over countries, 


which, from the earliest records of history, have been frequently vi- 


sited with the ravages of disease. Spain and Italy afford striking 
examples.” 
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The observation here made respecting the parallels of 
latitude, is anticipated, and completely answered, in a let- 
ter to the editors, in the first number of volume first, en- 
titled, “* Conjectures concerning the Native Climate of 
Pestilence, by an OBsERVER.” 

Dr. Miller introduces Spain and Jtaly as examples to 
show, that when the yellow fever prevailed there, ** conta- 
gion introduced from abroad could not possibly be suspect- 
ed.” Has Dr. Miller then wholly forgotten what he has 
himself recorded in several volumes of his own Reposi- 
tory? Has he forgotten the Spanish work of Dr. D. 
Roque Fosée de Oyarvide, which he has so ingenuously re- 
viewed, beginning thus: “ Dr. Oyarvide professedly and 
zealously maintains the contagious nature of yellow fe- 
ver, and, like other persons who advocate the same side of 
the question, either mistates facts, or reasons badly upon 
them.” Or has he forgotten the Report on the subject of 
quarantines, made to Congress by his coadjutor, Dr. 
Mitchill, as preserved in the same 6th vol. where Dr. 
Mitchill utters the following complaint ?—‘* The recent 
accounts of the severe quarantine of an hundred days, 
and more, imposed upon American vessels in some of 
the principal ports of Spain, must fill every friend of our 
commerce with regret.” And yet Dr. Miller has the 
courage to declare, that in Spain, “ contagion introduced 
from abroad could not possibly be even suspected.” Has the 
Doctor forgot the article in his 4th vol. facetiously entitled, 
“ Retaliation on the importers of yellow fever,” in which 
he informs us, that ‘‘ for fear of suffering from conta- 
gion, imported from the United States, our ships are sub- 
jected to quarantine and their consequences in all the 
ports of Europe?” In fine, can Dr. Miller have to- 
tally forgotten the great and valuable work, entitled, 
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“ Precis Historique dela Maladie qui a regné dans |? An- 
dalousie en 1800,” and reviewed in his 8th vol.? It con- 
tains no less than 800 octavo pages on the yellow fever 
which prevailed in Cadiz and the Spanish province of 
Andalusia in the year 1800, and is the result of the per- 
sonal investigations of three of the most eminent French 
physicians of the day, who were appointed as commis- 
sioners by the French government for this express pur- 
pose. In 1802 they published their discoveries, which 
were examined and sanctioned by the faculty, approved 
of by the governments of both France and Spain, and 
have, ever since, served as a guide to the proper authori- 
ties in the precautionary measures taken to guard against 
the introduction of this pestilence. “ In this investiga- 
tion, (says a much esteemed medical correspondent) made 
at a time when the disease was scarcely extinguished, 
and with the greatest industry, caution, and discernment, 
the commissioners have established the three following 
points : 

“1. Thet the disease was of foreign origin, having no affinity 
with any of the known indigenous diseases; such asthe putrid marsh 
or malignant bilious fevers, of the summer and autumnal seasons, so 
common to all the south of Europe. ; 

“* 2. Thatit was evidently contagious : not, like an atmospherical 
epidemic, displaying its influence by a sudden and rapid extension, 
striking its objects in different and distant directions, at the same 
time ; but attacking, in regular order and succession, individuals, fa- 
milies, the inhabitants of the same or adjacent streets, towns, and vil- 
lages; not, like an endemic which attacks those only who have been 
exposed for some length of time, to some local, insalubrious, noxious 
source, and which vanishes with the removal or destruction of that 
source; but like those diseases universally known to be contagious, 
attacking only those who have intercourse with the infected, directly 
or indirectly, sparing but few in its progress, except where precau- 


tionary measures were observed against it. 
“ 3. That, in allits symptoms and circumstances, the disease was 


the same as the pestilential yellow fever of the West-Indics, and of 


the United States.” 
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“© The commissioners, also, traced its origin distinctly 
and satisfactorily to an American vessel that had arrived 
at Cadiz from Havanna, in the preceding July, which had 
lost some of her crew by the fever at seas From this 
vessel the infection was communicated, first, to some of 
the waiters and officers of the customs, who had been 
placed on board, who carried the disease into the city» 
from whence it gradually spread in almost every direc- 
tion. Into what weakness, (observes the editor of the 
above French work) especially on medical subjects, have 
not men been betrayed by theoretical enthusiasm? Pre- 
judice, passion, or the weak ambition of acquiring a name 
distinguished above their professional brethren, or com- 
petitors, make men, sometimes, embrace strange and 
extravagant opinions without due examination, which 
their pride or self-love forbids them ever after to re- 
nounce.”” 

Dr. Miller, in order to lessen the credit of the above 
work, with an air of importance, observes upon it— 


‘* Now, the reader of this publication ought to understand that 
the three professors arrived so late in the season at the sickly region, 
that the distemper had disappeared with the cool weather of autumn be- 
fore their arrival, and that they did not see a single case of it.” 


That it was necessary to see the disease, in order to 
judge whether it was yellow fever or not, might possibly 
be asserted with some, but not much plausibility ; but that 
fact not being in question here, why a case of it should be 
actually seen, in order to enable the inquirer after its origin 
to judge of the applicability and the force of evidence, we 
have never heard, nor can we conceive : Certain it is, that 
many of those non-contagion lay writers quoted by the Me- 
dical Repository, with the highest applause, such as Noah 
Webster, Esq. and others, never saw a case of the dis- 
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ease ; and we have heard it questioned whether Dr. Mil- 
ler’s learned colleague himself ever saw a case of it. 
Dr. Miller, however, we observe, hopes the reader will not 
yield too much credit to the three physicians, because, 
as they only arrived just after the extinction of the dis- 
ease, their statement of facts ought to be received with 
distrust. It is, however, fully expected that we should 
believe the Doctor himself, who was this side the Atlan- 
tic, and neither saw a case, nor ever had an opportunity 
to acquire any personal knowledge of the facts whatever. 
Who can sufficiently admire the modesty and consistency 
of this gentleman ? 

So much for Spain. As to Italy, where, he also as- 
serts, no contagion from abroad could possibly be sus- 
pected, we will go no further for proof to the contrary 
than to the Med. Rep. in the 8th vol. of which, p. 429, 
we find ‘“ An extract of a letter in Leghorn, beginning 
thus : 

“ The late fever with which we have been visited, Iam persuaded, 
is the same as the American yellow fever. Jt has been proved, be- 
yond the shadow of doubt, that it was imported from SoutheAmerica, in 
a ship laden with hides, which touched at Cadiz torecruit its hands, 
having lost several on the passage. The captain died of the fever in 
a short time after his arrival.” 

It is true, the Repository contains also other extracts of 
other letters, expressing a different opinion. But the 
above is produced here, in answer to Dr. Miller’s assertion, 
that contagion in Spain and Italy has not even been sws- 
pected. We now see in his own pages, a direct contra- 


diction to this assertion staring him in the face: we here 
find, that it has not only been suspected, but, if the wri- 
ter deserves belief, proved. 

We must now travel with him to Rome, ancient Rome, 
and combat him in the arena there. 
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As another example that, “ in making the circuit of 
the globe, on the parallels of latitude nearly or exactly 
corresponding with our’s, we find countries, which, from 
the earliest records of history, have been frequently vi- 
sited with the yellow fever,’’ the city of Rome is adduced. 

** Rome, in particular, though its elevated situation is generally sa- 
lubrious, is annoyed by a marshy spot at the feet of two of its hills, 
along the margin of the Tiber, which has been sickly and pestilential 
from the origin of the city. While the streets on the hills, like 
Broadway and other high grounds in the city of New-York, enjoy a 
salubrious air, the spot of marsh just mentioned, together with a 
small extent of made-ground (for the noxiousness of made-ground has 
been felt at Rome, as well as at New-York) corresponding with the 
marshy spots, and vastly more extended space of made-ground, along 
the margin of the East river, has produced, from time immemorial, 
malignant and mortal epidemics.” 

In support of this statement, Dr. Miller quotes Baglivi 
and Lancisi, two celebrated physicians and medical histo- 
rians of the 16th century, and he also quotes Ovid, al- 
ways much admired as a poet, but now, for the first time | 
adduced as historical authority. The following lines are 


given to prove that the * noxiousness of made-ground 


was felt at Rome :”—— 


*¢ Hoc, ubi nunc fora sunt, udz tenuere paludes, 
Amne reduntatis fossa madebat aquis. 
Curtius ille lacus, siccas qui sustinet aras, 
Nunc solida est tellus, sed lacus ante fuit. 
Qua Velabra solent in Circum ducere pompas, 
Nil preter salices, cassaque canna fuit.” 


On looking into the original, we find the poet intro- 
duces a decrepid old woman, who undertakes to narrate the 
important changes in the face of the country, that have 
taken place in her day; which brings us to the quotation 
before us: she recollected, she says, the time when, in the 
spot before them, where the courts of justice stood, there 
was once a large ditch or canal filled with water, which 
flowed into it from the Tiber; when the Curtius Lacus> 
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which then was solid earth, and supports a temple fo; 
worship, was once a common lake; when the temporary 
artificial lanes, through which it was customary to lead 
solemn processions to the circus, presented nothing to the 
eye but willows and useless reeds. If more than this is 
to be found in the passage, or the context, it has escaped 
our research ; if there is any thing that,in the most re- 
mote degree, can be supposed to relate to the “ naxious- 
ness of made-ground,”’ or to made-ground at all, we have 
not been able to discover it. ) 

Dr. Miller and his fellow-labourers on the same side 
have, forever, been harping on “ marsh miasmata” as 
the cause of a vitiated atmosphere, and they persist in 
charging the yellow fever of our cities on this “ marsh 
miasmata.” Well, the city authority take them at their 
word, and they order allthese marshes (which, by the 
way, are situated in places where no yellow fever has 
ever yet appeared ; the Collect and Lispenard’s Mea- 
dows) to be filled up; and forthree years they have been 
filling accordingly, until, as Ovid says, “* Nunc solida est 
tellus, sed lacus ante fuit.””. And now the same complaint 
is heard against the new made-ground, as was heard 
against the former marshes; they now declare that it 
is the new made-ground which causes the yellow fever. 
There is also much made-ground on the East and North ri- 
vers. The filthy slips have been filled up with sound and 
solid earth ; the mud of the bordering shore, which used 
to be left bare at low water, is left so no longer, but is co- 
vered by new made-ground, and neat, cleanly wharves. 


Against this the non-contagionists clamour louder still. 

It is this new made-ground, say they, which breeds yel- 

jow fever. In vain we point to our eastern shore, and re- 

mind them that, in 1743, that shore was mowed for 
Vou. II. uu 
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sedge, in the recollection of some of our oldest inhabitants, 
and that, at that very time, long before made-ground was 
thought of, the yellow fever made its fatal appearance, 
and became dreadfully epidemical. Equally in vain we re- 
mind them that it is more than six years since the disease 
showed itself among us, although, during all that period 
made grounds have been constantly going on, until there 
are acres now to feet then ; in vain we point across the East 
river, to the Wallabout, and tell them there are no made- 
grounds there ; to Brooklyn, and tell them there is but a 
very small portion there ; across the bay to Amboy, and 
tell them there is none at all there ; still our ears are stun- 
ned with the cry against made-grounds and marsh exha- 
lations. ‘“ Here is an incongruity, say we: If marsh ex- 
halations cause pestilence, the way to meet it, and preven‘ 
those exhalations, is, surely, to cover over these marshés 
with a hard, dry, solid, and deep gravelly soil, is it not?” 
“ No, says Dr. Miller, that will be made-ground, and 
Rome suffered much from the noxiousness of made- 
ground ; vide Ovid.” ‘ But you non-contagionists, we 
rejoin, will not contend that the same effects are produced 
by two opposite causes, wet ground and dry ground!” 
“ Certainly we do; have I not told you already, that, 
“© We live in a latitude of pestilence, and our climate is on- 
ly beginning its tendency to produce this terrible scourge :” 

Baglivi and Lancisi are also quoted by Dr. Miller for 
the same purpose. We have carefully examined both 
these authors in the original Latin, and now are compel- 
led to contradict Dr. Miller on the fact: we do deny» 
first, that either of them contain the most remote allusion 
to made-ground ; and, secondly, that either of them de- 
scribe any disease that can be identified with our yellow 
fever. They mention, indeed, fevers, which, however, thev 
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ascribe, not to dry made-ground, but to causes directly 
the contrary. ‘ Quecunque loca (says the former) cre- 
bris edificiis ambiuntury atque editiora sunt, in septentri- 
onem atque orientem speciant, et multum a Tiberi dis- 
tant, salubriora: Contra; que sejuncta sunt, et remota a 
frequentibus tectis, situque sunt humili, ac maximé in 
convallibus, tum propriora Tiberi, in meridiem atque 
occasum spectantia, minus salubriora judicantur.” Is 
there even an allusion here to made-ground? So too 
Lancisi: ‘* Nemo sane luctuosa funera per id temporis 
Rome conspiciens, feetoremque in vicis illis persentiens, 
dubius hesit, quin causa malignarum, perniciosarumque 
febrium, que publice vagabantur, fuerit multitudo stag- 
nantium et corruptarum aquarum, tum in scrobibus pra- 
torum, tum in magna cloaca, atque in fossa potissimum 
Hadriane arcis.””» Wiilany one, who can read the Latin 
tongue, say that made-ground is here once mentioned or 
alluded to, in any manner whatever? Certainly not. 
But, we would ask Dr. Miller, on which authority it is, 
that he asserts that our yellow fever ever appeared at 
Rome? In the first place, no pathognomonic symptoms of 
the yellow fever are mentioned, and, if it were other- 
wise, Dr. Miller has effectually precluded himself from 
saying that they are the same with those which character- 
ize the yellow fever; for he has expressly declared in the 
Essay before us, that the yellow fever has no pathognomo- 
nic symptoms. If he will turn, however, to Baglivi’s chap- 
ter “ De febribus in genere,” he will find the author, in 
section the first, expressing himself thus: “ Ante septi- 
mum diem in acutis, et inflammitoriis, nec purgato, nec dia- 
phoretica vehementia dato.” But before the seventh day 
of the yellow fever arrives, the time for exhibiting medi- 
cine, or affording relief of any sort, is for ever past. As 
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it is hardly to be supposed that Dr. Miller has totally 
forgotten his Latin, what, in the name of charity, can we 
say for him? Great, indeed, must be his assurance in thus 
venturing to quote authors in a dead language, unknown 
to the majority of his readers, in support of a theory which 
those authors never dreampt of. If Dr. Miller can re- 
concile his conduct with his notions of strict integrity, he 
must have formed his ethics in a very different schoo} 
from any that we ever knew or heard of, ancient or mo- 
dern. 

We finish what we have to say on the subject of made- 
ground, by asking Dr. Miller how it is, that neither that 
part of the city known by the name of The Collect, sur- 
rounded as it is, and partly covered by houses, nor that 
known as Lispenard’s Meadows, much of which is already 
built upon, and the rest in a train of being occupied with 
houses, although both consist entirely of made-ground, 
the former once covering a deep pond, the latter an ex- 
tensive marsh, how is it, we ask, that the yellow fever has 
never first made its appearance in either of these places, 
nor even in their vicinity? ‘Till Doctor Miller can better 
reconcile theory with fact, he may certainly spare himself 
the trouble to caution the people of this city against the 
noxiousness of made-ground, as a cause of yellow fever. 


‘“‘ The source of mistake (he says) on the subject of importation, 
seems to consist in not distinguishing a febrile poison generated by 
heat and filth in a vessel, from contagion taken up in a foreign port, 
and successively communicated from one person to another”? “ The 
construction of vessels disposes them to the collection and retention 
of filth, and renders cleansing and ventilation extremely difficult. 
The qualities of cargoes and provisions, the inattention of seamen to 
cleanliness, the crowded manner in which they live, &c. &c. render 
shipping the most dangerous of human habitations. It is no wonder, 
therefore, they should become unhealthy, when they pass into warm 
latitudes, or ie in our harbours in the hot season.” 
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Unquestionably the market-boats, which fill our slips 
during the summer, are the filthiest of all sailing ‘“ hu- 
man habitations ;” yet, if the resident physician should 
go aboard, and assure the proprietors that they bred the 
yellow fever in them, we suspect he would scarcely escape 
being heartily laughed at. But, pray what became of 
these filthy vessels during the fifty years preceding 1795? 
But to make the answer short, we call upon Dr. Miller, 
or his colleague, to mention a single instance, a single 
one, where the yellow fever has ever shown itself on 
board of any vessel lying in any harbour of the United 
States, and not recently from a port within the tropics. 
We confidently defy him to poimt out a case. When he 
does so, and substantiates what he says, then shall we feel 
compelled to abandon all that we have ever contended for. 

“* The inefficacy of all the various modifications of quarantine laws 
hitherto devised in the United States, confirms our disbelief of conta- 
gion. In the port of New-York, as well as that of Philadelphia, a ri- 
gid system of quarantine has been in operation for many years; and 
there is no doubt of ite having been vigilantly and faithfully executed.” 

Is itindeed so? Have the quarantine laws been hitherto 
inefficacious? Have they always been vigilantly and faith- 
fully executed? This Review, then, has been written to 
very little purpose. We are egregiously mistaken, how- 
ever, if it has not appeared, in the course of our researches, 
that the exemption of this city, for several years past, has 
been solely owing to a better modification of our quaran- 
tine law, which was amended in 1804, and a better exe- 
cution of it. We are mistaken, too, if it has not been 
equally made to appear, that the misfortunes of the Wal- 
labout, and of Brooklyn were wholly owing to a want of 
“a vigilant and faithful execution” of the quarantine 
laws. But what, we ask, could be expected from the vi- 
gilance and faithfulness of a Health Officer who does not 
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believe the yellow fever is either an importable or a con- 
tagious disease? Would it be reasonable to expect a 
man to be active and vigilant in preventing the spreading 
of a fire who did not believe that a fire existed, or could 
communicate itself? Ought it rationally to be expected 
that a physician, though exalted into a Health Officer, 
could vigilantly execute a law, providing against the in- 
troduction of a pestilential yellow fever, who does not 
know the disease when he sees it, from an intermittent ?* 
Or that another was capable of executing satisfactorily 
the duties of Resident Physician, for the purpose of 
ordering out of the city, the first case of yellow fever 
that makes its appearance, who holds the same theories 
as the Health Officer, and who, also, does not know the 
disease from a common cold?t We say, boldly and 
fearlessly, say, because we feel it to be our duty to do so, 
that to commit the execution of our health laws to gen- 
tlemen thus professing a theory directly at variance with 
that which constitutes the basis on which those laws are 
founded, is a gross absurdity, and no better than a 
mockery of the community. Political considerations may 
be allowed weight in appointments to office on ordinary 
occasions, but when they are permitted to outweigh 
every other, in cases where the lives of thousands, and 
almost the existence of our commercial cities, are at stake, 
itis an evil most deeply to be deplored, and its authors 
deserve the bitterest reproaches. 

** Under the influence of this phantom of contagion, (says Dr. 
Miller) we have instructed the Europeans to enact laws and regula- 
tions, sanctioned by the highest penalties, which retard and oppress 


our commerce, and subject our shipping in their ports to the most 
grievous detention.” 





* Vide page 298. 
T Vide page 280. 301. 
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If Dr. Miller could show that those Europeans stand 
ready to relinquish their quarantine laws and regula- 
tions, as soon as he convinces us that “ contagion is but 
a phantom,” and the yellow fever ‘a misfortune limited 
to ourselves, and cannot endanger their safety ;” if, we 
repeat, he could satisfy us that they will, in complaisance 
to us, repeal their quarantine laws, the moment they hear 
of our repealing our quarantine laws, there would be 
something in his argument. Or, at least, there might be 
something, were it not for the appearance of the following 
passage in the same Essay : 

** In rejecting the doctrine of impertation the benefits of quaran- 
tine are, by no means, intended to be undervalued. The generation 
of pestilential diseases in foul vessels is undeniable.” ‘ There ought 
undoubtedly to be some mode of ascertaining whether a vessel may 
be safely approached by people in business, or whether she may be 
likely to diffuse pestilential vapours among all who come within 
their reach. Quarantine is, also, one of the most humane regulations 


in favour of seamen. It interposes between them and the careless- 


ness or cruelty of their commander, and make it his interest to pre- 
serve their lives and health.” 


If the doctor is sincere in this, quarantine laws are 
highly valuable in themselves, and in all parts of the world, 
without reference to contagion, or to yellow fever, or to 
the United States. ‘The generation of pestilential 
disease in foul vessels (he declares) is undeniable ; 
they are a frequent source of malignant sickness,” 
and ‘‘ quarantine is one of the most humane regulations 
as to seamen,” &c. Now then, we should be glad to 
know what the Doctor really means? He charges the ad- 
vocates of importation and contagion with being the cause 
of quarantine regulations in foreign countries, *¢ which re-: 
tard and oppress commerce, and subject our shipping to 
grievous detention,” in one page, while in the next he 
declares, that quarantine regulations are, by no means, in- 
tended to be undervalued ; and gives several reasons 
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why they are not to be dispensed with. As we have al. 
ways thought that the main design of Dr. Miller’s Essay 
was to persuade the public that quarantine regulations were 
highly injurious to commerce, and ought to be for ever 
abandoned, we were somewhat at a loss to find him thus 
a strenuous advocate for their continuance. Nor could 
we have acquitted him of a palpable inconsistency, had 
we not fortunately recollected there was still one power- 
ful reason more, which Dr. Miller’s modesty has kept 
back, viz. ‘because my brother Rodgers is Health 
Officer, and Iam Resident Physician.” 

Having reluctantly laid so heavy a claim on the 
reader’s patience in this attempt to expose the errors of 
fact, and the false reasonings connected with them, that 
so eminently distinguish an Essay, which we have always 
considered one of the most mischievous tendency, our 
Review, at length, approaches its close. Thinking 
we cannot do better than to finish by reminding the 
reader of those leading opinions on the subject that 
has so long occupied our attention, we beg permis- 
sion to repeat what we have once said in an early 
number, by way of explaining what we mean by the 
contagiousness of yellow fever. By the contagiousness 
of the yellow fever then, we mean the communication of 
it, under certain peculiar circumstances, from one person 
to another, or from things to persons. By communication, 
however, we do not mean, first, that it 1s to be conveyed 
only by touch, like the itch or syphilis ; nor, secondly, by 
touch and through the medium of a pure atmosphere, 
like the small pox and measles; but, thirdly, we mean 
that it is conveyed from a diseased person to those in 
health, or from infected materials to persons in health, 
under circumstances of an atmosphere of peculiar impu- 
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rity, and under such circumstances only. |“ The yellow 
fever, like typhus, jail, ship, hospital or lake fever, and 
dysentery, is a disease on/y communicable through the 
medium of an impure atmosphere ; in a pure air, in large 
and well ventilated apartments, when the dress of the 
patient is frequently changed, all excrementitious dis- 
charges immediately removed, and attention paid to 
cleanliness in general, these diseases are not communi- 
cated, or very rarely so, from one to another. But in an 
impure air, rendered so by the (presence of a foul or in- 
fected ship) decomposition of animal and vegetable sub- 
stances, such as takes place in low marshy countries, or 
by concentrated human effluvia, as in camps, jails, hospi- 
tals, or on ship-board, they are rendered not only extreme- 
ly malignant and mortal in themselves, but become com- 
municable to others who approach the sick, or breathe the 
same atmosphere which has become assimilated to the 
poison introduced, insomuch that the same specific dis- 
ease is communicated, whether it be the plague, yellow 
fever, typhus, or dysentery.”* But neither is it every 
kind of impure atmosphere that will form a medium for 
conveying this disease; but it is that kind of impurity 
which has become “ assimilated to the poison introduced 
by the disease.”” Hence, therefore, a single person may 
be ill of the yellow fever in even an uncleanly lodging, 
but of which the air has not become assimilated to the 
poison of the disease, and if care is taken to change the 
patient’s dress, remove excrementitious discharges, and in 
case of death to destroy the bedding and purify the 
apartments, the disease may not be communicated to any 





* Hosack on Contagion. Vide Edinburgh Medical and Surgica! 
Journal, for October, 1809. | 
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others in the house. With these explanations and quali- 
fications we adhere to the opinions we have long since 
formed, which we have more than once published, 
and which we have never re-examined without increased 
confidence in their soundness. Should we be correct in 
those opinions, it follows, that the yellow fever is a con- 
tagious disease, and that, instead of looking for its origin 
in our “marshes or made grounds,” or in “ a peculiar 
constitution of our atmosphere,” or in our “ latitude of 
’ or in the “ septic acid engendered by us, [un- 
happy Americans !] within our own alimentary canals,”* 
we shall invariably find it to arise from vessels arriving 
here from infected places abroad, and that, to prevent this 
terrible scourge from ever again appearing here, and deso- 
lating our city, nothing is wanting but a system of good 
and wholesome quarantine laws, faithfully and vigilantly 
executed. Give us this, and we have no hesitation in say- 
ing that the city of New-York will be as secure from yel- 
low fever, as the city of Albany or the village of Utica. 

To conclude. It is probable that some of those whe 
have done us the honour to peruse this Review, may have 
thought we have not always restrained our feelings of in- 


: 9 
pestilence, 


dignation as much as we might have done, without any 
deduction from the weight of the argument. To such, 
if such there are, we offer in answer, the following pas- 
sage from a controversial work of a celebrated English 
divine. 

“© Perhaps I have used a quickness of language by 
which my more gentle reader may be hurt in his feelings. 
But let the gentlest of my readers reflect, that such a 





* Vide Med. Rep. v. 6. p. 424. 
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manner is unavoidable, from the nature and circumstances 
of controversy. All controversy is, in the literary world, 
what all war is in the political, an evil necessarily incident 
to the wretchedness of our present state. In war such 
acts are lawful, as would be criminal out of it. Blows 
and wounds then become licensed outrages. Just so it 
is in controversy. A tartness of remark, a harshness of 
reprehension, and a provoking pointedness of triumph, 
are all as lawful as blows and wounds in war. War can- 
not subsist without these. Controversy cannot without 
those. And to fight fairly without wounding, or to con- 
trovert fairly without hurting, are equally impossible.” 
An apology may, possibly, be expected of us for 
this Review, after the very able Letter of Dr. Chisholm 
to Dr. Haygarth, on the same subject, “in order to cor- 
rect the pernicious doctrine promulgated by Dr. Edward 
Miller,” &c. It was not that we had the vanity to think 
that we could add to the arguments of Dr. Chisholm ; 
never fora moment did we suppose that this great man 
and vigorous controversialist, needed such assistance as 
our feeble pen could afford—“ non tali auxilio”—but the 
superior advantage we possess in residing amidst the 
principal scenes of action, enabling us to controvert many 
important statements in point of fact, which he was com- 
pelled to take for granted, or combat upon conjecture, we 
felt impelled to glean after him, proud of such a leader 
in this great cause of truth and humanity, though too 
conscious of the Aaud passibus equis with which we must 
follow him. Far from being insensible to the distinguish- 
ed merits of this celebrated man, we see the master’s 


hand conspicuous in every thing he touches. An erudi- 
tion the most profound, a logic correct and luminous, con- 
veyed ina style elegant, nervous and classical, signalize and 
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adorn the pages of this eminent physician, this fine scholar 
and accomplished gentleman ; and if such qualificatioris, 
under the constant guidance of a nice sense of honour, 
which; while it renders its possessor sensibly alive to 
every indignity, preserves him from the smallest tres- 
pass on decorum, can insure lasting fame, the name of 
Chisholm shall not only wear the honours of the age in 
which he lives, but his laurels shall bloom perennial. 

Without meaning to be understood as uttering the lan- 
guage of triumph, we now seriously call upon Dr. Miller 
to come forth and defend his elaborate Essay against 
the foregoing Review; or if the doctor himself has 
neither leisure nor inclination for such an undertaking, we 
trust that the reviewers,* who say in theif last number of 
the * New-York Medical and Philosophical Review,” 
they “are so perfectly satisfied with Dr. Miller’s Essay, 
that nothing, asthey apprehend, more satisfactory can 
be offered in the present state of our knowledge,” will 
step forth in their own defence. We should be happy to 
meet either or all of these gentlemen in the ficld of fair 
controversy. The gauntlet is thrown for any who choose 
to take it up. 








* Drs. M‘Nevin ahd Smith. 
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Art. II. An Inaugural Dissertation on Insanity: sub- 
mitted to the public examination. of the trustees of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons in the state of New- 
York, Samuel Bard, M. D. President, for the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine, on the 14th of May, 1811. By 
Tueopric Romeyn Beck, A. M. Licentiate in Medi- 
cine of the Medical Society of the County of New-York. 
New-York. Seymour. 1811. 8vo. pp. 40. 

An dnaugural Dissertation on the Use ef the Dicitatis 
Purpurea: submitted, Sc. By Tuomas Epwarp 
STELLL, of New-Fersey. New-York. T. & J. Swords. 
1811. pp. 38. 


The present performances are the first that have been 
published for the purpose of obtaining the degree of 
doctor in medicine, by the graduates of the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons in this city. As exercises of 
this kind, we open them with peculiar pleasure, as _ uspi- 
cious of those great and lasting advantages which are 
likely to result to the community from our youth having 
passed through a regular course of education in this new 
and highly promising institution. 

It would have been no easy matter to have chosen a 
subject better calculated for the exercise of professional 
knowledge, or one of more general interest, than that 
which Dr. Beck has selected on the present occasion. It 
has indeed attracted the attention of the learned and the 
philosophic in almost every age and nation, ond nume- 
rous are the volumes that have been published on the na- 
ture and cure of mental derangement. It must, however, 
be admitted, after all that has been done, that we have 
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not yet arrived at those satisfactory conclusions on the 
peculiar character and seat of this disease which are ne- 
cessary to insure a judicious and successful practice. 
Two causes may probably be assigned for this circum- 
stance ; the extremely intricate nature of the disease, and 
a want of that close and accurate observation of the phe- 
nomena by which it is characterized. We are conse- 
quently deficient in the number of our facts on this sub- 
ject, and, in their stead, have had recourse to speculations 
no less inapplicable to the faculties of the mind than to 
the ordinary functions of our system. When, however, 
we shall have reversed this order of investigation, and 
shall have amassed a larger collection of facts, we think 
the expectation by no means groundless, that we shall be 
able to understand, with equal certainty, the affections of 
the mind as well asthose of the body. Entertaining these 
opinions, we are peculiarly pleased with every new at- 
tempt, either to add to the number of facts already extant, 
or to give somewhat of arrangement to those we at pre- 
sent possess. It is under this latter class of publications 
that the exercise now before us is to be considered. The 
author informs us, that he has had few opportunities of 
viewing this disease, and that his information is derived 
chiefly from books ; but, notwithstanding this declaration, 
we observe with pleasure, that in the large amount of in- 
teresting matter which he has collected, from a great va- 
riety of sources, both ancient and modern, he has scattered 
some new and interesting facts, founded on authorities 
which cannot be called in question. 

After having noticed the faculties and powers of the 
mind under two heads, the understanding and the will, 
and taken into consideration their subordinate divisions, 
and the several affections to which they are particularly 
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liable, Dr. Beck enters upon the history of insanity, and 
of the symptoms by which it is distinguished. Upon the 
systems of several late eminent writers, particularly those 
of Arnold, Crichton, and Pinel, in which this disease has 
been divided into a great number of species, he judi- 
ciously remarks, that these divisions have been found 
as useless in practice as they are difficult to be distin- 
guished in theory. 


“The idea of their being one and the same disease, in different 
forms, according to the temperament and constitution of the patient 
seems not unreasonable. The facts of the very frequent conversion of 
one into the other ; of numbers whose lives are passed between fu, 
rious and melancholic paroxysms, and under both retaining the same 
set of ideas ;* and of the same remedies, with little variation, being 
found useful for both, materially strengthen this supposition. Mr. 
Haslam, whose opportunities of viewing the disease in all its varied 
forms, have been very great, observes, “In both there is equal de” 
rangement, and on dissection, the state of the brain does not show 
any appearances peculiar to melancholia.”{ As, however, the symp- 
toms which are immediately presented to our view appear so diame” 
trically opposite, it will be proper to retain the distinction. Insanity 
may be divided into melancholy, mania, and idiotism. The first is 
characterized by an anxious look, love of solitude, and excess of fear. 
The second by hurried action, loquacity, and furious raving. The 
last, although frequently the termination of the previous ones, is in 
many instances an idiopathic disease.”+—p. 15. 


The remote causes of this disease, both bodily and men- 
tal, are next detailed. Among the former are enumerated 
such as are generally found in practical writers ; among 
the latter, according to our author, the principal one is a 
wrong system of early education, which, while it injures 





* Haslam on Madness, p. 33. T Ditto, p. 37. 
+ As in the Cretins of Switzerland. 
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the body, gives free scope to the passions, and “ does not 
discipline the intellect.” The more remarkable appear- 
ances, as they are presented on dissection, are next given, 
on the authorities of Morgagni, Greding, and Haslam ; 
they are, however, considered by our author, extremely 
fallacious in guiding us in our opinion of the seat and 
cause of the disorder. As to the cure of insanity, when 
it arises from mental causes, the method recommended by 
Dr. Beck is, what is generally denominated by the most 
eminent writers, moral management. As to remedies, 
strictly so called, a general abstract of them, from the 
most distinguished writers, is next given. ‘ A compa- 
rison of the ancients with the moderns, in this particular, 
(savs our author, after an extensive examination) will 
fully prove, that but few important improvements have 
been made by the latter.” p. 29. 

We are much pleased to see a portion of the present 
exercise devoted to medical jurisprudence and police, so 
far as they relate to lunacy. This branch of medical 
learning, considering its great importance, is indeed much 
neglected in our country. ‘The appendix contains an ac- 
count of the several lunatic asylums of England, France, 
Austria, Prussia, Spain, and Switzerland ; and of the 
New-York Hospital and Asylum of this city. 


WE do not think that Dr. Steell has been very fortu- 
nate in the choice of his subject, or very happy in the 
treatment of it. The virtues of the digitalis purpurea, 
since the time of its introduction in the treatment of 
dropsical diseases by Dr. Withering in 1775, has been 2 
fruitful source of the ‘most discordant opinions among 
medical men ; some contending that it possesses the pro- 
perties of a stimulant, others, those of a sedative ; some 
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maintaining that in its primary operation upon the system 
it exhibits the symptoms characteristic of a powerful ex- 
citant, and others again declaring that these effects are 
confined solely to its secondary operation. ‘This diversity 
of opinion, as to its peculiar operation, has led to as great 
a contrariety of sentiment with regard to its employment 
in certain diseases. To have entered, therefore, upon the 
consideration of a subject like the present, with the view 
of establishing certain fixed principles, it would have been 
proper for the author impartially to have examined the 
doctrines of previous writers, and to have investigated 
on what grounds they have founded their respective 
conclusions ; and, it was also essentially necessary that 
he should have depended upon well substantiated facts 
and experiments, as the basis on which to found his own- 
Our author, however, has not displayed that research we 
could have wished, and what, indeed, we expected. He 
has had recourse principally to the performances of Dr. 
Withering, and the inaugural exercise of Dr. Moore ; but 
the important productions of Dr. Hamilton and Dr. Fer- 
riar, expressly on this subject, and the late work of Dr. 
Sanders on Consumption ; besides several others, equal- 
ly interesting, appear to have been altogether overlooked 
by him. Inthe’place “ of well authenticated facts, or of 
experiments,” from Dr. S. we are presented with a se- 
lection of those made by Dr. Moore.* 

Speaking of the effects of digitalis ant of opium upon 
the human system, he remarks, 

“ The want of analogy between these two articles of the materia 
medica, is still more evident by what follows. Opium cannot be 





* See Dr. Caldwell’s Collection of Thesis, for 1805. 
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used in the cure of inflammatory diseases until the febrile symptoms 
have subsided, and then in many cases it is unnecessary ; but where 
it is necessary, it acts as a cordial in reviving the spirits and givin 
strength. Digitalis may be given with a direct [directly] contrary 
effect. It will reduce febrile excitement, and is dangerous in the de- 
bility of convalescents ; for though it at first increases the number of 
arterial pulsations, it afterwards diminishes them in a greater ratio 
than the increase, according totime. A parallel of this kind might 
be lengthened, if it would lead to the desired certainty of the opera- 
tion of digitalis ; but I shall proceed to a less diffuse consideration of 
the subject.” p. 12. 


After a botanical description of the plant, extracted 
from Dr. Woodvill’s excellent work on Medical Botany, 
and a section devoted to a consideration of * the as- 
signable qualities of digitalis,” 
Dispensatory of Dr. Coxe, follow some judicious observa- 
tions on the different preparations in which this medicine 


is employed. We are next presented with “ certain de- 


taken chiefly from the 


ductions from experiments on digitalis.” 


** I was about to institute a set of experiments (says he) for the 
purpose of ascertaining the point, [its effects on the pulse] when 
some already made, occurred to me, which will verify my ideas on 
the subject.” 


We are accordingly favoured with an analysis ‘of Dr. 
Moore’s experiments, which are now given with the two- 
fold view of enabling our author to draw conclusions di- 
rectly the reverse of those which Dr. Moore mentions, 
and to show that he (Dr. M.) has been led into an error, 
in order to confirm the opinion of his professor, Dr. 
Barton, viz. that digitalis is a stimulant. 

The conclusions which Dr. S. believes to be correct, 
are, that digitalis has a sudden effect in elevating the 
pulse ; that the depression which follows may have a 
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greater effect, in as much as it is in a greater ratio ; that 
its use may be extended to all diseases where there is a 
high febrile excitement, and where the pulse requires re- 
duction in the number of its pulsations, or in tension or 
hardness. The diseases in which digitalis is accordingly 
recommended are, pneumonia, rheumatism, hemoptysis, 
phthisis pulmonalis, hydrocephalas, hydrothorax, ana- 
sarca, and ascites. In further confirmation of the doc- 
trine he has espoused, Dr. S. has added several ori- 
ginal cases illustrative of the principles he has attemnted 
to maintain. 
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Original Letter from Dr. FRANKLIN to Dr. CoLDEN. 


The following original letter, written by the late Dr. 
Benjamin Franklin, and addressed to Cadwallader Col- 
den, Esq. formerly lieutenant-governor of New-York, has 
been politely presented to the editors, for publication, by 
C. D. Colden, Esq. of this city. This letter, it appears, 
was accompanied with the doctor’s essay, containing a new 
theory of the nature of thunder and lightning; a theory 
which was confirmed by actual experiments, instituted by 
the doctor himself, about two years after the date of the 
present letter, and which is universally considered one of 
the most brilliant and important discoveries that adorns 
the history of the human mind. To those conversant 
with this science, it need scarcely be mentioned, that 
while the honour of having first made the distinction be- 
tween the plus and minus, or the positive and negative 
states of electricity, has, by the English, generally been 
given to their countryman, Dr. afterwards Sir William 
Watson, an equally large portion of the philosophic world 
have, without hesitation, bestowed the same honour on 
Dr. Franklin. The amiable biographer of the latter part 
of the doctor’s life, the late Dr. Henry Stuber, seems to 
have considered the subject as conclusive in favour of Dr. 
Franklin, as Watson’s paper is dated January 21,1748, and 
Franklin’s, July 11, 1747, several months prior. Dr. Mil- 
ler, however, in his valuable Retrospect of the Eighteenth 
Century, vol. 1, p. 25, remarks, that this distinction had 
been suggested by Dr. Watson before it was proposed by 
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Dr. Franktin, but without producing any authorities in 
confirmation. What is the nature of the allusion made 
in the first part of the doctor’s letter, now published, or 
how far the claims of Sir William Watson are invalidated 
by the doctor’s own assertion, when he says, ‘* something 
has been taken by Mr. Watson,” we shall not at present 
undertake to declare.—Ep. 


Philadelphia, June 28, 1750. 
SIR, 


I wrote a line to you last post, and sent you some 
electrical observations and experiments. You formerly 
had those papers of mine, out of which something has 
been taken by Mr. Watson, and inserted in the transac- 
tions. If you have forgot the contents of those papers, I 
am afraid some things in that I last sent you will be hardly 
understood, as they depend on what went before. I send 
you herewith, my essay towards a new hypothesis of the 
cause and effects of lightning, &c. of which you may re- 
member some hints in my first electrical minutes. I sent 
this essay above a twelvemonth since to Dr. Mitchel in 
London, and have since heard nothing of it, which makes 
me doubt of its getting to hand. In some late experiments, 
I have not only frequently fired unwarmed spirits by the 
electrical stroke, but have even melted small quantities of 
copper, silver, and gold, and not only melted, but vitrified 
them, so as to incorporate them with common glass ; and 
this without any sensible heat, which strengthens my sup- 
position, that the melting of metals by lightning may be a 
cold fusion. Of these experiments, I shall shortly write 
a particular account. I wrote to Mr. Collinson, on read- 
ing in the transactions the accounts from Italy and Ger- 
many, of giving purges, transferring odours, &c. withthe 
electrical effluvia, that I was persuaded they were not 
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true. He since informs me, that Abbe Nollet, of Paris, 
who had tried the experiments without success, was lately 
at the pains to make a journey to Turin, Bologna, and 
Venice, to inquire into the facts, and see the experiments 
repeated, imagining they had there some knacks of ope- 
rating that he was unacquainted with; but, to his great 
disappointment, found little or no satisfaction ; the gentle- 
men there having been too premature in publishing their 
imaginations and expectations for real experiments. 
Please to return me the papers when you have perused 
them. 

My good old friend, Mr. Logan, being about three 
months since struck with a palsy, continues speechless, 
though he knows people, and seems in some degree to re- 
tain his memory and understanding. I fear he will not 
recover. Mr. Kalm* is gone towards Canada again, and 
Mr. Evans is about to take a journey to Lake Erie, which 
he intends next week. Mr. Bertram continues well and 
hearty. I thank you for what you write concerning ce- 
lestial observations. We are going on with our building 
for the academy, and propose to have an observatory on 
the top; and, as we shall have a mathematical professor, 
I doubt not but we shall soon be able to send you some 
observations accurately made. 

I am, with great esteem and respect, 


Sir, your most obliged humble servant, 
B. FRANKLIN. 


P. S. If you think it would be agreeable to Mr. Alex, 
ander, or any other friend in New-York, to peruse these 
electrical papers, you may return them to me through his 


hands. 





* Author of the Travels in America, 5 vols. 8vo.—Ep. 
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Interesting information relative to the Diseases of London, 
extracted from a letter of Fohn Coackley Lettsom, 
M.D.L. L. D. F. R. S. &c. &e. addressed to Dr. Da- 
vid Hosack ; dated London, Fuly 17th, 1811. 


With respect to the diseases of London, considerable 
revolutions have appeared. We have not of late years 
had any extensive epidemics, and the typhus fever rarely 
occurs ; indeed, from various causes, too extensive to 
describe in a letter, as personal luxury, cleanliness, and 
ventilation of houses, universal pavement, access of pure 
water into every habitation, opening and widening of nar- 
row streets, the flowing of the river Thames, vaccina- 
tion, and improved medical practice, the general comforts 
of the poor, and various causes, have contributed, for 
twenty years past, to increase the births and diminish the 
deaths, in such a proportion, as to give an increased po- 
pulation of sixty-four thousand more than in the twenty 
preceding years. The deaths alone have diminished 
about twelve hundred a year, the increase of births about 
fifteen hundred ; so that this metropolis, containing one 
million of inhabitants, is, I conceive, the healthiest city 
in the world; and so successful the medical practice, 
that, upon an average, one only in every thirty-two pa- 
tients dies. | 

Whilst the phthisis pulmonalis is rapidly increasing in 
America, and in the European continent, it 1s diminish- 


ing here. The croup is less fatal, in consequence of the 
immediate and free use of the lancet, and of leeches, with 
purgatives, than heretofore ; nor is the angina scarlatina 
either so frequent or so fatal. The typhus is almost ex- 
tinct, and the cholera morbus is unfrequent ; and, as far 
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as my experience extends, the syphilis is milder, or ea- 
sier cured ; and, lately, such has been the prolongation 
of health and life, as to lessen the premiums of insurance 
considerably. With these sources of population, there 
are seldom fewer than five thousand houses building, and 
inhabited almost before completed ; for the population 
cannot increase less than five thousand a year, whilst the 
rents of houses are lately doubled. 





Interesting Remarks on the Climate of GEORGIA, ina 
Letter from the venerable Henry Ex.is, Esq. Jate 
Governor of that State, F. R.S. &c. dated, Savannah, 
Fuly 17,1758. Communicated to the Editors by Joun 
Le Conte, Esq. 


DEAR Sir, 

Though some weeks have passed since I wrote you, 
yet so little alteration has happened in the state of our 
affairs, that nothing occurs to me, relative to them, worth 
committing to paper. ‘This, indeed, I need not regret, as 
one cannot sit down to any thing that requires much ap- 
plication, but with extreme reluctance ; for such is the 
debilitating quality of our violent heats in this season, that 
an inexpressible languor enervates every faculty, and ren- 
ders even the thought of exercising them painful. 

It is now about three o’clock ; the sun bears nearly S. 
W. and I am writing in a piazza, open at each end, on 
the north-east side of my house, perfectly in the shade ; 
a small breeze at S. E. blows freely through it ; no build- 


ings are nearer, to reflect the heat, than sixty yards; yet 
in a thermometer hanging by me, made by Mr. Bird, and 
compared by the late Mr. George Graham, with an ap- 
proved one of his own, the mercury stands at 102. 
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‘Twice it has risen this summer to the same height, viz. 
on the 28th of June, and the 11th of July. Several times 
it has been at 100, and for many days successively at 98 ; 
and did not in the nights sink below 89. __I think it highly 
probable, that the inhabitants of this place breathe a 
hotter air than any other people on the face of the earth. 
The greatest heat we had last year was but 94, and that 
but once ; from 84 to 90 were the usual variations ; but 
this is reckoned an extraordinary hot summer. The 
weatherwise of this country say it forebodes a hurricane ; 
for it has always been remarked, that these tempests have 
been preceded by continual and uncommon heats. I must 
acquaint you, however, that the heats we are subject to 
here, are more intense than in any otber parts of the 
province, the town of Savannah being situate upon a 
sandy eminence, and sheltered all around with high 
woods. The people actually breathe so hot an air as [ 
describe ; yet this very spot, from its height and dryness, 
is reckoned equally healthy with any other in the pro- 
vince. 

I have frequently walked an hundred yards under an 
umbrella, with a thermometer suspended from it by a 
thread, to the height of my nostrils, when the mercury 
has risen to 105, which is prodigious. At the same time 
I have confined this instrument close to the hottest part of 
my body, and have been astonished to observe, that it has 
subsided several degrees. Indeed, I never could raise 
the mercury above 97 with the heat of my body. 

You know, dear sir, that I have traversed a great part 
of this globe, not without giving some attention to the pe- 
culiarities of each climate ; and I can fairly pronounce, 
that I never felt such heats any where as in Georgia, 

Vou. II. 2Z 
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I know experiments on this subject are extremely liable 
to error; but I presume I cannot now be mistaken, 
either in the goodness of the instrument, or in the fair- 
ness of the trials, which I have repeatedly made with it. 
The same thermometer I have had twice in the equato- 
rial parts of Africa; as often at Jamaica, and the West- 
India Islands ; and, upon examination of’ my journals, I 
do not find that the quicksilver ever rose in those parts 
above the 87th degree, and to that seldom ; its general 
station was between the 79th and 86th degree ; and yet I 
think I have felt those degrees, with a moist air, more 
disagreeable than what I now feel. 

In my relation of the late expedition to the north-west, 
if I recollect right, I have observed, that all the changes 
and variety of weather, that happen in the temperate 
zone, throughout the year, may be experienced at Hud- 
son’s-Bay settlements in twenty-four hours. But I may 
now extend this observation; for in my cellar the ther- 
mometer stands at 81, in the next story at 102, and in 
the upper one at 105, yet these heats, violent as they 
are, would be tolerable, but for the sudden changes that 
succeed them. On the 10th of December last, the mer- 
cury was at 86; on the 11th it was so low as 38 of the 
same instrument. What havoc must this make with an 
European constitution? Nevertheless, but few people 
die here out of the ordinary course ; though indeed, one 
can scarce call it living, merely to breathe, and trail about 
a vigourless body ; yet such is generally our condi- 
tion, from the middle of June to the middle of Septem- 
ber. 


Dear sir, yours most affectionately, 
HENRY ELLIS. 
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Observations on the Weather of the City of New-York, 
for the months of October, November, and ..December, 


181 1. 1° 
OCTOBER. 


The weather for the greater part of the month of Oc- 
tober was remarkable for its clemency, particularly for the 
first ten days ; being generally clear, and accompanied 
with gentle showers, with wind from the s. and s. w. On 
the 13th it became cloudy: on the 14th overcast, when 
there fell a small quantity of rain; wind nN. E. An addi- 
tional quantity of rain fell on the 15th and 16th: ther- 
mometer about 68. On the 20th there was more rain, 
accompanied with a strong westerly wind, at which time 
the mercury stood as low as 50. On the 22d the wind 
again changed to the N. E. and was soon followed by a 
great quantity of rain. The remaining days were not 
unfrequently either cloudy or overcast, and occasionally 
small quantities of rain fell. 

NOVEMBER. 


The weather of this month was particularly distin- 
guished for its uniform mildness for the season, except 
that of the 26th and 27th days. There were, however, se- 
veral days, in which the atmosphere was either cloudy or 
overcast, and some in which we had small quantities of 
rain: the ordinary height of the mercury was about 50. 
But on the 26th, and on the succeeding day, it stood some- 
what below the freezing point at 7 A. M.: at 3 Pp. M. on 
the 26th, at 34: onthe 27th, at 40: at 7 p.m. on the 
26th, at 29; and on the 27th, at 40. On the night of the 
30th a great quantity of rain fell. 


DECEMBER. 


A great part of December was little less remarkable for 
its uniform temperature than the preceding month; the 
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thermometer generally being from 45 to 52, at 3 P. mM. 
wind from. the s. or s. w. On the morning of the 13th 
the weather was overcast, and on the afternoon of the 
same day we had a small quantity of snow. On the 
15th thermom. stood at 7 A.M. at 25, at 3 P.M. at 31, 
and at 7 Pp. M. at 32. On the 17th and 18th we had fre- 
quent falls of rain, and in considerable quantities. On 
the 21st another light fall of snow; thermom. at 3 P.M. 
at 37. On the 21st, which was the coldest day in this 
month, a great quantity of snow fell, accompanied with a 
very strong wind from the n. and x. w.; thermom. at 7 
A.M. at 15, at3 p.m. at 13,nd at 7 p.m. at10. The 
remaining days of December were clear and cold; gene- 
rally with high wind from the n. w. 





Observations on the Diseases of New-York, for the months 
of October, November, and December, 1811. 

The diseases of October, November, and December; 
as is usual at this season of the year, are. chiefly to be 
ascribed to the suppression of the natural excretions of 
the system, the effects of exposure to cold, and the 
sudden vicissitudes of the weather, which occur at the 
approach of winter. 

Diseases connected with plethora of the system, and 
partaking of an inflammatory character, were acco#ding- 
ly among the most prevalent complaints of the last three 
months ; some cases of intermitting, remitting, and typhus 
fevers were ogcasionally met with ; but for the most part 
they gave place to catarrh, croup, rheumatism, pneu- 
monia, phthisis pulmonalis, and other inflammatory affec- 
tions ; but some other diseases of a more formidable 
nature also occasionally presented themselves in our prac- 
tice, viz. hemorrhage from the lungs, apoplexy, and an- 
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gina pectoris. The first of those diseases in most cases 
terminated successiully, by the free and repeated use of 
the lancet, blisters to the chest, occasional anodynes, and 
small. doses of saline and antimonial medicines; in one 
case, attended with a very formidable and repeated dis. 
charge of blood, the complaint was arrested, after vari- 
ous other means had been employed in vain,.by the nau- 
seating effects of small doses of ipecacuanha repeatedly 
administered. Upon the subject of apoplexy, we have at 
present.nothing to add to the remarks contained in two 
preceding numbers of this work. The last mentioned 
complaint, angina pectoris,, has, upon former occasions | 
frequently been met with by the writer of this article : 
but two cases have more particularly arrested his atten- 
tion during the last month, and which were attended with 
very alarming symptoms : both cases, however, were hap- 
pily relieved by the use of zther, volatile alkali, and the spi- 
rits of lavender, administered during the continuance of the 
more alarming symptoms, (viz. pain under the sternum, 
spasm, palpitation of the heart, and coldness of the ex- 
trémities, which, for the most part, characterize the parox- 
ysm of the disease ;) and when these had subsided, by co- 
pious blood-letting, active cathartics, and other evacuants 
calculated to diminish the fulness of the system, which the 
writegghas generally remarked as the attendant upon this 
disorder. Indeed, from the history of the cases related by 
Dr. Heberden,* Dr. Haygarth,} Dr. Wall,t Dr. Macbride,§ 
Dr.Darwin,§] and others,** the season of the year, time of 





* Medical Transactions, vol. ii. 

+ Medical Transactions, vol. iii. 

+ Medical Transactions, vol. iii 

§ Medical Obsery. and Enquir. vol. vi. 

{ Zoonomia, vol. iv. 

** Medical and Physical Journal, vol. vi. 
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life, and habit of body, in which this complaint occurs, he 
is also induced to consider it as most generally proceeding 
from plethora of the blood vessels, more especially from a 
disproportionate accumulation in the heart and larger ar- 
teries ; upon this principle, he has proceeded in the treat 
ment of this distressing and dangerous disease, and hi- 
therto with success: among his patients is a physician, 
who has suffered repeated attacks of this complaint, and 
who has uniformly been relieved by the remedies above 
enumerated. Upon some other occasion the writer pro- 
poses to detail the grounds upon which he has taken this 
view of the subject, instead of adopting the opinions of 
those who ascribe angina pectoris to spasm, accumulations 
of fat, ossification of the valves of the heart, or the more 
recent opinion of Dr. Parry, who ascribes it to an ossifi- 
cation of the coronary arteries of that organ. 
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By the Author—Travels in the United States of America, im the 
years 1806 and 1807, and 1809, 1810, and 1811; including an account 
of passages betwixt America and Britain, and Travels through va- 
rious parts of Britain, Ireland, and Upper Canada. With an Appen- 
dix, containing a brief Review of various Geographical Works, and 
Books of Travels in the United States; an Abstract of the American 
Constitutions ; and sundry Statistical Tables, and Documents relative 
to Political Economy. Illustrated by Maps and Plates. By John 
Melish. 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 


Although we have extended the present number, like many of our 
former ones, much beyond the limits originally proposed, yet we have 
been necessarily compelled to postpone several articles designed for 
insertion. A desire to bring to a close the strictures on Dr. Miller’s 
Report on the yellow fever of 1805, must be our chief apology for their 
present omission. We trust, however, that the many interesting facts 
which we have now recorded on this subject, and the conclusions we 
have attempted to deduce from them, will amply repay the reader for 
the most attentive perusal. On the fever of the Wallabout of 1804, 
we have also assembled such a body of facts, grounded on the most 
authentic evidence, that, in our opinion, they cannot but produce the 
fullest conviction of the foreign origin and contagious nature of that 
disease. Our corresponding friends, particularly those whose com- 
munications we promised in the present number, will be accommo- 
dated in our next. In addition to the Reviews of Dr. Williamson’s 
late performance on the climate of the United States, and of the va- 
luable practical work of Dr. Currie, we shall attempt to give a review 
of Part I. Vol. I. of the Memoirs of the Connecticut Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, besides several articles of Philosophical Intelli- 
gence, both foreign and domestic. 

The Editors feel themselves much indebted to a distinguished 
scholar and eminent professional gentleman of this city, for the letter 
addressed to his venerable grandfather, Dr. Colden, from the pen of 
the late Dr. Franklin, and which they promised in their last number. 

They have lately received some very interesting communications 
from their correpondents, Mons Nectout and Michaux, of Paris, and 
from Dr. Chisholm, of Clifton, England. They have also in a state of 
forwardness, an original Biography of that distinguished philosopher, 
the late Dr. Rittenhouse, of Pennsylvania, which will be accompanied 
with a superior engraving. 





